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CAN ASSOCIATION : 

Ue aries tan M, Cannon, prés.; Social Service Department, ee 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V- 

- Hmerson, sec’y; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Sp lenses : 

_ jngton, D. C. Organization to promote development of social work 

in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Con- 
ference of Social Work. f 


Opera RIC, ‘ SOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 

ae vee eee 131 BH. 28rd St., New York. For adequate public 
employment service; industrial safety and health laws; workmen's 
compensation; unemployment, old age and health insurance; mater- 
nity protection; one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 
Publishes quarterly, ‘‘The American Labor Legislation Review. 


RICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 
(OnN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. - 
Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; ma- 
ternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of pre- 
school age and school age. 


ICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- 
eee pambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civie and com- 
mercial organizations; and for training of men in the profession of 

- community leadership. Address our nearest office— is = 
Tribune Buitding, New York. 
123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. : 
716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


- AMERIGAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, pres.; C. J. Galpin, ex. sec.; E, C, Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 
field secretary.. Annual conference with annual reports. . Emphasizes 


-_the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3, 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
orale sec’y.; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
* ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cath- ~ 
edral St., Baltimore, Md- 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
“national peace of justice. Its official organi is the Advocate of Feace, 
~ $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary and Editor, 612-614 
-— Golorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 
— penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Con- 
-- gress Jacksonville, Florida, November, 1921, 0. F. Lewis, General 
Secretary, 135 Hast 15 street, New York city. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—HFrank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. Te disseminate 
‘knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 
“tion. Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 
THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh- 
-Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion-of 
-sound sex educaion. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 
request. Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 
“magazine and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M:D., gen. dir. 


- HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 


‘THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
tion Against the Saloon. Rev. P. A. Baker, D.D., General Superin- 
tendent; Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend,; 
_Brnest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- 
-ing Interests and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 
sm; and Rey. E. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent. 
‘National Headquarters, Westerville, Ohio. Wayne B, Wheeler, 
Esquire, Attorney, 30-33 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. etek 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Dr. Li. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
‘rector. ‘Toe arouse public interest in the health of school children; to 


~ snew methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; — 
- t0 publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public healtn 

workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization © 
of local child health programme. : = 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
_ te secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
_ vshildren and te make available in any part of the field the assured - 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view te assisting it in organizing or re- ~ 
: organizing its children’s work. C. C. Carstens, Director, 130 E, 22nd 
 _ $t., New York. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New 
~ York, Organized in February, 1919, to nelp peeple of all communities 
employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 
good citizenship. While Community Service (Incerporated) helps in 
organizing the werk, in planning the programme and raising the 
: funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
‘munity itself, through the community committee representative of 
community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 
trol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres:; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


& 7 
“COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL)—305 W. 98th St., 
New York. Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, 
_ @X. sec’y.. Promotes Social Betterment through Religion, Social 
SB aaah Education and Civic Co-operation in U. S., Canada and 
=) ~ Cuba. - : ; s Z , 


ts 7 s 
EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
__ Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. 
Sec’y, A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 
_ hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 


> 


‘FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN A 


Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Gove 


_ dustrial training classes andsemployment bureau; 


~ ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; 


- NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTI. 


encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schoels; to develop — 


1CA—Constituted by 30 Frotestant denominations. Rev. Cl 
Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys.; 105 BH. 22 St., New © 

Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rey. Wort 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; A 
H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. B. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, vi 
pres.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, 


school. Free illustrated literature. : 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—Joha | 
Culbert Faries, dir., 101 E. 28rd St., New York. Maintains free in- 
make artificiai 
limbs and appliances; publishes. literature on work for the han 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of disab 
persons and cooperates with other special agencies in plans to Pp 
the disabled man “back on the payroll.” Bene aes 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. Laidl 
secretary; 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to promot 
intelligent interest in Socialism-among college men and women. 


nual membership, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, “The Soci 
Review.”’ Special rates for students. : : ? 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF CO 
F James Weldon John 

sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans | 
common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information 
garding race problems, lynchings, ete. Membership 90,000, with 
branches. - Membership, $1 upward. poaees Oey: 
NATIONAL. ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID. SOCIETIES 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dikeinson, treas.; Virgil 

Johnson, sec’y.; 26 West 43rd St., New York. Composed of non- 
mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers; espe 
women and girls. Non-sectarian. _ ; ‘ “ree 


i 
ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance ph : 
sical, social, intellectual, moral-and spiritual interests of youn, - 
men. Student, city, town and country centers; physical and 
education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, boarding~ ho 
lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC. WELFARE COUNCIL—Officia] Natio: 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. ~ SO eee i 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, NW, 
Washington, D.C. _ . Oe ae re Tay 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. ie te 
Department of Hducation—Reyv. James H. Ryan, Exec, See’y. 

Bureau of Education—A. C. Monahan, Director. ag Pr ae 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran, 
Pepe imieut of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan -and 

z “1 ogee 4 ie ee! =, Ae eee ae 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrai 
Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams. - 3 Pesre ufone. 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Richmond D 
Pxec.. Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery.---— mgises : 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael 
vin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. = he = 
National Training School for Women, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Maud R. Cavanagh. ; ire, od 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. © 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y. 
105. Hast 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural investiga’ 
Works for improved laws and administration; children’s codes, 
dies health, schools, recreation, dependency, delinquency, ete 
nual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25, and $100; includes auarteries 
American Child.” Pte ON : pSRE te 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas, 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and 
lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and cond 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. — 
ates with educators, public health agencies, and all child we 
groups in community, city or state-wide service through exhibi 
child welfare campaigns, etc, : Sle 5 SS ioe my 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—D: 
Walter B. James, pres,; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood FE. Williams and Dr. V. V. Ander 
son; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 370 Seventh “Avenue, New York City 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, fe 
mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war neuroses and ! 
education, psychiatric social service, backward children, surv 

state societies. ‘Mental Hygiene;” quarterly, $2a year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. Bu 
pres., New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 East 9th St., Cine! 
nati, Ohio. General organization to discuss principles of humani 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedin 
annual meetings, monthly bulletin,» pamphlets, ete. Informa’ 
bureau. Membership, $3. 48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, Jun: 
29, 1921. Main Divisions and chairmen: ; mate aa 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. : paint 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Philade’ 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. — - ea ee: 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R, F, Beasley, Raleigh. 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. : ; bs 
ire aioe and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. Br 
hicago. ‘ a ae 
The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, New York. 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York. | 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapo! 
ee 4 of Native and Foreign-Born in Americ 
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. com FOR THE PREVENTION OF_BLIND- 
rare Bh ven Clove nanasing’ director;_George D, Haton, 
-sec’y; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 BH. 22nd St., New 
k. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lec- 


neludes New York State Committee. “3 


IONAL OR 
phillips Cra 


an, the “Public Health Nurse,” subscription 
uded in a ciecabip. Dues, $3.00 and upward. Subscription $3.00 


ONA AL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE—Mrs. Edith Shatto 
ae 30 fs. ond St., New York. A cooperative guild of social 
ers organized to supply social organizations with trained neer 
onnel (no fees) and to work constructively through members for 

ssi : * ba) der é 


nal standards, 


"ONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Avenue. 
TIONAL inttiold, M.D.,. Managing Director. as BLOwE 
zation, education, institutions, nursing oe eee an Baan 
ses of tuberculosis work. Headquarters for the Mo Liat ee . 
ade, publishers ‘Journal of the Outdoor Life,” “American Revie 
petculosis” and “Monthly Bulletin.” — 
JONAL U BAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
to ttesw dren ood pres.; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. Bees 
23 St., New York. Establishes committees of white and sacs 
to work out community problems. Trains Negro social workers. 


10 / ’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
en emuaent. Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Bivaantory, 
nois. To secure effective enforcement of the Highteenth Amend- 
t, to advance the welfare of the American people through the 
rtments of Child Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 

ction, Americanization, and ‘other allied fields of endeavor. 
ial publication, “The Union Signal,” published at Headquarters. 


IAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
Ui gaee td ta South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Hl. Stands 
“self-government in the work shop through oretaen and ere 
‘the enactment of protective legislation. Information given. _ 

al organ, ‘Life and Labor.” Ks : 


VGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
. S Geanetion, noe y ‘1’ Madison Ave., New York Cly. Play- 
- neighborhood and community center activities and admini- 
gt ation. Special attention given to municipal recreation problems. 


NAL REP ESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
a foe ai on G. Hoes, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
bership, $2, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


“RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
See tady of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 
ement. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Contor 
Bugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various allie 
hae ellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. ; 


SSELL - FOUNDATION—For the Improvment of Living 
“hearts Me atone dir.; 180 BE, 22nd St., New York. Depart- 
nts: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education. Statistics, 
tion, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 
brary, Southern Highland Division. The publications of the 
HL Sage Foundation ‘offer to the public in practical and inex- 
form some of the most important results of its work. Cata- 
sent upon request. — ; Kegs dunks 
EGE T JTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
en eieeritonk tar race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
‘Tuskegee | Robert R. Moton, prin,; Warren 
treas.; 


: and methods, ton 
Motaolsey, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala. 
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Forces, Edward ; oie Bees. aa, 
ewyysaliasit< Ts,,-Chenery® 5 
munity, Joseph K. Hart | 
ee Ig" Welfare, ‘Paul L. Benjamin. 
yr, S. Adele. |, Sea ieee’ ey 
seription (membership) $10. Regular subscription 
D Ng Street. New York City. _ ; 


s, publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities at 
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_ The GIST of IT ey 
Coy ZILBOORG, author of The Passing of the 
Old Order in Europe, has lectured in forty-three of our 
forty-eight states to organizations ranging from forums and 
women’s clubs to chambers of commerce and university clas- _ 
ses. He here presents a psychological study ef the relations be 
between lecturer and audience and discusses organized lectur- 
ing as an educational institution and lecturing as a profession. — aS 
~ The purely civic aspect of the Tulsa riot—Tulsa, rich and 
prosperous, ignoring intolerable living conditions in her own — 
yard—is set forth here by a citizen, Amy Comstock, assistant _ 
editor of the Tulsa Tribune. . 
The appointment of a new commissioner-general of im- — 
migration, makes timely the description of conditions at the © 
immigration station.on the Mexican border by Vera L. Sturges, 
of the Southwestern Field Committee, Y. W.C. A. . 
Charles Cestre of the University of Paris is Paris cor- 
respondent for the SuRVEY. ee 
The story of the humanization of the Newcastle County 
Workhouse, Delaware, is the second in a series of articles on 
progressive prisons by O. F. Lewis, general secretary of thes aa 
American “Prison Association. ‘The Spirit of Raiford ap- : 
peared in the Survry for April 9. ‘ i a 
‘The old Magdalen Society of Philadelphia, established in 


a 


rey. 


Soe: 


the White-Williams Foundation, it is well advanced On.8 igaee 
program of prevention, described by Marion Clinch Calkins 
of the Survey staff. ; : a 


“THIS BOOK | 
On Home , 
Beautifying 


FREE 
Contains practical sug- 
gestions on how to 


make your home artis- 
tic, cheery and inviting. 
Explains how you can 
easily and economically 
keep your woodwork, 
floors and furniture in 
perfect condition. 


“DECORATING? es 


This book gives complete specifications for finishing 
hard and soft woods. Tells how old and new furni- 
ture and woodwork ean be finished in artistic stained 
effects with Johnson’s Wood Dye, and in latest enamel 
effects with Johnson’s Enamel. Gives full directions on | 
the care of floors—how you can easily make and keep 
them beautiful with 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


Ask your best dealer in paints for a copy of the Johnson 
Book on Home Beautifying. If he is unable to furnish 
it write us, mentioning your dealer's name, and we will 
mail you a copy free.’ ; 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept.SV.7, Racine, Wis. 


* “The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
Canadian Factory---Brantford 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Courses in Social Economics 


“Courses offered first year:—Social Case Work, ‘Health and 
Preventable Disease, Social Medicine, Community Problems 
and Organization, Social Work and Law, Immigrant Peoples. 
Twenty-one hours a week field work training under profes- 
- sional executives. : 
Second year, specialized. 
Psychiatric and General Medical Social Service training 
given by the Social Service Department of The Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. 

College graduates eligible for M.A. degree after completing 
the two.years course. 


For circulars address T. R. Batt, Registrar. 


- Recreation Training School of Chicago 
(Successor to Recreation Dept. 2 
Chicago School of Civics and- Philanthropy) 
One year course in Recreation and’ 
‘New School of Dramatics and Pageantry 


800 Ss. “Halsted St. wea House) 7 Chicago 


We. Organize and Direct Campaigns 


COMMUNITY CHEST 
SALES. * 
ADVERTISING 


Send for our literature 


COMMUNITY SERVICE ASSOCIATES 
60 Pemberton Square SS ae - Boston, Mass. 


"FINANCIAL 
_ MEMBERSHIP 
_ WELFARE ~ 


Pad 


second half, with a general financial 


| Tot Il Survey Readers 


“The first half of this publishing ae 
we had to deal with the highest paper 
“and printing prices. in history; the 


situation which’ has adversely affected 
all publishers and all philanthropic 
_ bodies. So The puryEy has been trebly - 
hit. 


-But this issue is pnt on paper | 
bought at half the price paid for the car- ~ 
load with which The Survey started its. 
publishing year last October. We are 
beginning to see a gleam of light in our 
“woods;” and to feel that the months 
of struggle, when printing and paper 
-alone added $1,000 a month to our ex- 
penses, have not been in vain, They 
leave us, however, with a heavy over- 
hang of obligations—about $10,000 to 
raise to clear the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30 next. ’ 

Whether The Survey can ake: advan- 
tage of the changed publishing situation 7 
‘now that we are on the threshold of it © 
depends upon whether or not we enter 
our new year October 1 without an 
cramping deficit. - 


Survey Associates is a cooperative 
organization without capital, and must 
clear each year as it comes. In this situ- 
ation we are resorting again to the 
program employed last summer to help 
meet the emergency then created by the 
spectacular rise in paper costs. Through- 
out July and August we shall telescope 
our 32-page weekly issues. We shall 
bring out two issues a month: — 


A magazine number _ the ‘first of the 
month J 
A mid- -monthly departmental issue 


Last year’s experience gives us con- 
fidence that this major economy, — 
_ which will save something like $1,000 
a month, will meet with the under- — 
standing and approval of all our readers — 
and of the cooperating subscribers, who © 
make up the membership _ of Sues 
- Associates. . vie 


The first mid-monthly departmental 
issue will come out on : 


July 16. 


— ? 


Charity 


HEY were true Pa ladelphtang, ‘the few benevo-, 
_ Tently disposed _ gentlemen who in the year. of our 

Lord 1800 met together in the Errends School 
house on Pine street with the purpose “to aid in 
ng to paths of virtue, and in recovery: to “honest ranks — 
life, those unhappy females, who in an unguarded hour 
< lost. their innocence, and have been sunk into wretched- 
s ss and ot and hen affected with remorse at the misery . 


“We may Mok faa teak ome Babine ie Sdnniea- 
tion aaa the ae ere of our r forefathers, Tf we feel 


iy 80d fl the society fad 2 an active Aare of one ines 
d and twelve men ‘and as a means of increasing the funds, 
e introduction was smeetd of all male Persons of mature 


wy 


_an ae ch fees “arising on ve conviction ‘of ihelters hhatore 


him.” He gave. the former and appropriated the latter for 


chustye: benefit of the Dota 


y, — ee pist les: and a quater 4 thes contributors of 
S for the accommodation of persons who 
ed through temptation or the “subtil, cunning 
of» profligate, designing men, who had brought dis- 
ur emselves, wounded their souls and offended a 
ou | God by their conduct, at at ‘times had | 


| 4 ess e oe ae By Marion. Clinch Calkins 


tice, and increase their wretchedness and misery.” 
“ous devices, to induce fallen women to abandon their evil — 


visit houses of evil repute, and to bring in the wayward. 


_and tracts were distributed in large numbers.” 


brick wall which cost the society, $3, 422, the amount being 


of the forgiveness of thei sins, and others being bright = : 
- amples of Christian piety.” ne 


‘the society was later to hold, in these words: - 
time will come when some liberal provision will be made _ x 


houses of refuge are designed... . 
A benevolent heart will sympathize with such wants and a 


_ philanthropic ingenuity may perhaps devise a practical owhat 
of supplying them.” 


Edifieth - 


course, at were discouraged, ae the apprehension that 
none who were virtuous would regard or have pity on them, 3 
and.so they gave themselves up to continue in ns wild prac: cea 


- An effort was made, we are told by-the historian-of the 
society, “to increase the usefulness of the institution by vari- 


ways, and accept the protection of the asylum. Missionaries 
were appointed from time to time; both men and women, to 


The police and detectives were employed to make legal raids 
As the Mag- 
dalens came, they were welcomed into the good home pro- 


vided by the managers and there detained by a high board — 
fence, erected ‘ 


‘to elude prying eyes and to prevent the escape 
of the discontented Magdalens,”’ and later by a substantial 


collected by a special effort. With ease one can visualize 
_ them behind it, submitting to the tracts and the pamphlets 
of the visiting committee who “found the Magdalens in the 
same comfortable, promising condition as heretofore,’ rebel- 
ling from the grave colored muslin and the muslin cap of © 
neat, modest pattern, busying themselves with spinning, — 
hatcheling, and house-work. Up to the beginning of the 
year 1840, one hundred and eighty-five Magdalens had “re- — 
linquished a guilty course in consequence of the society’s 
labors, some of them being deceased with the animating hope 


‘But even with this general conception of the es aS irae 4 
early as 1849 George Williams in a report of the board of ve 
managers foretold the comprehension of the problem which ee 
“We hope the. 


for girls who do not come within the class for which our 
They need ... proper 
attention to their physical Aevclontatrit and a judicious | direc- 
tion toward some appropriate employment for a livelihood. 


“a 
Also a committee was appointed to peti- y 
_ tion the ppp lle to pay honest prices for female labor, this am 
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of looking into the eee of the ea of the common- 
wealth for prosecuting the destroyers of female innocence.” 


Nevertheless the history of the organization is the history 


of an institutional conception. “The minutes of the meetings, 


continuous for over a century, tell as quaint a story of pious 
misunderstanding of causes plus a religious forgiveness of 
effects as ever threaded the pages of an old-fashioned novel. 
- The last paragraph of the centennial report of the board of 
managers finishes the century’s work with almost a “nunc 
dimittis.” 
If but one has been led to seek the pardon of sin through a 


Redeemer, and has washed His feet with the tears of penitence, 
and wiped them with the hairs of her head, it has been a spec- 


tacle on which the angels have looked down with delight, and _ © 


an ample recompense for all the expenditures of this society 
and all the toils of the managers. 


The White-Williams Foundation 


The one > hundred and twenty-one years since these kindly 
gentlemen met to devise a pr oject which would rescue “aban- 
doned females” from their abandonment have seen such a 
change in the comprehension of the problems which confront 
philadelphians the world over as is nowhere more clearly re- 
flected thar in the history of the society which they founded. 

- Today the lineal descendent of the Magdalen Society, the 
_- White-Williams Foundation, is doing a modern, brilliant 
and thrilling piece of social work. For one hundred and 
thirteen years Magdalens were rescued, literally from the sink- 
ing ship of their social incompetence and poled to the main- 
land of. salvation on a raft. ‘The hundred and thirteenth 
year it was decided to look into the building of the ships. 
joie February, 1913, the finance committee reported at 
board meeting plans to form an auxiliary board of women. 
_ This was the result of the refusal on the part of a well 
known woman to contribute to the Magdalen Society because 
there were no women on the board of managers. This 
auxiliary board had its first meeting two months later and. 
ms in. May the society board read into its minutes that “we 
welcome the assistance and cooperation of the ladies of the 
: organization and reserve the right to direct any change in 
their relation to the society.” 

It was beginning to be seen that the need for exactly the 
kind of service which the society could render by a house of 
refuge was being met by city facilities; the school for the 
feeble- minded, detention homes, and permanent and temporary 
private shelters. Consequently, in 1914, the society sold its 
old Magdalen home to the city for a municipal court. In 
February, 1916, at the annual meeting of the society, three 
years from their final revolt against an institution run for 

- women without women, five of them—half of the whole num- 
~ ber—chosen by the auxiliary, were elected to the board of 
trustees. There followed nearly a year of apparent inertia. 
i Fai airview Farm, to which the girls had been sent after the sale 


of the old home, was closed and the girls were returned to 


Be their own-homes, or placed in private homes or institutions for 
training. Plans for new work were appraised and rejected. 
The first, and perhaps the longest, step into the new order 
was in the employment as director of Anna B. Pratt, previously 
secretary of the F ederation of Social Service of Elmira, N. Y. 
Miss Pratt’s initial step, taken at the wish of her board, was 

to Visit. the most modern pieces of social work for girls which 
she could ee. One of yes findings of her study was that the 


we 
4 


ing ‘acquired age, wanting Gorn g-papers, for I 
tal distresses, or financial disasters or for no reason at all : 
to this sort of toll-gate to be counted and insured before cr 
ing the perilous trestle into industry at a time when equ 
rium fails dizzyingly. Miss Pratt found here a certificatin 
bureau, conducted by the Bureau. of Compulsory Educatio 
Every time a child changed his job he returned to the bur 
fora new certificate. The large turnover of child labor wo 
allow a placement director such ; an opportunity for See 


elsewhere. So Miss Pratt sede fie following outline of ad ‘ 
posed work*to the board of managers of the ge Bete y' 


... to keep one worker in\the placement iupent to me “i 
the mother and daughter when they come for the working ~ 
papers that she may help them in any way possible and so 
establish friendly~ relations, promising to visit or to have a 
friend visit in about a week to see how the girl likes her work; — 
to send inquiries to the registration bureau of all cases, ask 
ing the bureau to register only those cases that are known to 
some other society; if they are registered elsewhere, to record 
the information obtained and to study the records of the other — 
societies before the home is visited ; to ‘visit the girl's home — 
within a week; to continue the visits if any help is needed; 
if there is no need at the time of the visit, to urge the mother 
and daughter to communicate with the society when trouble 
arises; to keep a careful record of all the work that is don 
taking care that the machinery be always kept in the back- 
ground and that the primary purpose | be the establishment of 
friendly relations with the girl, so winning her confidence that 
we may help her personally, through information obtained from — 
her about working and social conditions; that we may benefit © 
all girls in the community by cooperating with other organiza- b. 
tions for the betterment of these conditions; and lastly that we | 
change the name of the society as it would be impossible to do. | 
anything but institutional work under the:n name of tke Meee 
. Society. = 


The society decided that There ae the work “projected f 
them in 1849. ‘The sores of an unhappy childhood came here 
to a fester and broke. The social physicians who tried to heal 
them could probe back into school and home and street for she 
poisons that had brought them such a ‘depressing clientele 
Since the first meeting of the founders in a school house, 

~ Magdalen No. 1 had kept a dame school, since long before 
long after, the social redemption which the good Philadelpt 
ans s longed for was intertwinably one with education.” 


- 


The School Bisse 


So the White-Williams F oundation—for this is he eal Y 
which in February, 1918, the ‘Magdalen Society resolved tt 
adopt in honor of its first presidents, William White, 
George Williams—committed itself to a program of - -sociz 
_ service in the school, or never far aneld from: it. In accorda C 


at once ee the deealioaaa - a stihl program > 
- shaped i into four departments. ‘The first, the poysbolegiay 


acreviniits of a child and of ses oe hikiien in scien 
only this year been closed. ~The work will be done by t 
special classes supervisor of Philadelphia. White-Williar 
in place of its psychologist, maintains a social worker in t 
school for backward children. This was done in’ accorda 

~ with the White-Williams policy of doing no work whi Lic 
agencies were willing to undertake. x ; 


~McCALL SCHOOL. 


> [OGAN SCHOOL, “(COLORED) 
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oh Nee home Phe attempt to adapt social service to American white,Negro and 
: Forced. out pre- : foreign-born children from the beginning of their social lives until 
they enter industry or college is shown in this diagram which ex- 
ee whom sae rt Ss pe se ei hae character of the work of the LM: Williams 

: Foundation : 


that pleases your fancy [says Mildred Scott, assistant director]. 
‘The measurement of success is not by the number of children 
helped, or schools touched, or individual problems solved, but — 
by the trails laid, the theories tested out. thoroughly enough 
_ to be proved or disproved with clearness sufficient that those 
who run may read—if Oey will but turn their eyes in this: 
su direction. aoe = ei 


~The social worker has not edie ee reek fithereo” 

“in the same way that he has approached courts, almshouses, 
_ hospitals, asylums and similar institutions. _That is because 
up to this time the social worker has been dealing with ends 
rather than with beginnings, and most of these institutions 
“work with results rather than with causes. The school 
fairly near to the beginning. The worker who wishes to deal 
with social health, morals, finances or whatever in ‘society 
SIs) subject to detec or Tee can do no better than to deal 
with it in the public schools where his work can be one of 
a prevention. The visiting teacher, the psychiatrist, the scholar= 
ship worker, dentist, nurse, the doctor in the public school 
has strategic leverage in his attempt to lift out the ills « of 
"a society. The White-Williams Foundation recognizes this. 
~The new social work must grow outward from the school ; 
become a demand, eventually, from the people who supp 
the schools. It is germinal._ The ideal of those who 
tending its growth is that the new school coming from it wi 
“2 bce a tree of social life, unrecognizably fruitful. ~ ~ 


es the eek of Petia aceon Magdalens, the Foundation pushed back to girls ; ge 
da course in educational ting working-papers, and from those to the girls and boys sti 
Z oe ie oe ; in the eighth grade and from these back and back and they p 
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-sued the stream of causes of failure and wretchedness. Thi 
a philadelphian piece of work, wherever you may find it. The 
is nothing about it that would not have suited the deeply relig- 
ious founders of the Magdalen Society, had they understoo 
Their plan was not wrong but insufficient. When the goc 
shepherd found that he had lost his hundredth lamb, he ; 

a (32 earnestly until he found it. That was so that it m 

with him and his ninety-nine whom he had watched 
xperiment, laboratory, - : : 
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HE causes that culminated in the recent race riot 
in Tulsa are not different from those that prompted 
similar eruptions in Chicago, Washington, East St. 
Louis and Springfield, Ill., except that it is possible 
that Tulsa may have been more inaiherent about law enforce- 
ment than these older cities. ~ Certainly lack of law enforce- 
ment was in no small part a contributing factor. 
Tulsa is new. . 
tent for its failures. You cannot build a city of a hundred 
thousand people in a span of fifteen years without a heavy 
- load of construction cost. Most cities grow slowly. Tulsa 
z grew fast. When pavements and sewers, water and-gas mains 
all are laid in a few years, to say nothing of schools and 
public buildings, the tax rates climb high. In the hurried 
construction of Tulsa that section which was known as “Nig- 
_gertown” was pretty much neglected. Before this Negro 
‘district was burned you would have seen an offensive sight had 
you come into Tulsa on the Santa Fe. Improvised shanties 
- abounded with out-houses standing on stilts, and yards in con- 
: ‘spicuous disorder. There were water mains through the sec- 
‘ tion for fire prevention purposes, but all inadequate, and of 
sewers there were none. 
Here the colored child had at best a poor start. His out- 
ook on life was anything but bright or aesthetic. He lived 
a long way from his white neighbors where things were better. 
op He knew another world. The conditions under which he 
lived were a constant menace to the health of the city. But 
that was the condition that prevailed in Washington right 
under the shadow of the capitol of the nation. 


It is doubtful if you.can make a good citizen in a thoroughly © 
the land greater value and with the money from which t 


bad and sordid environment. If resentment is not fostered a 
disregard for law and order is sure to be. It is not so much 


y a matter of “social equality” which the childlike Negro mind: 


at times indulges in with foolish day-dreams. 
‘of physical fitness to live. 
But the city does not meet its problem by merely providing 
better sanitary conditions, as Tulsa failed to do. It must 
school the Negro how to use and appreciate and better his 
living conditions when better agencies and instruments are. 
brought to him for that end. This also, in common with most 
of our other cities, Tulsa failed to do. 
Tulsa is in the heart of a great-wheat country. In addition 
_. jt is an important lead and zinc city; and above all this it is 
; the oil capital of the world. In a decade and a half it has 
- grown from an Indian trading village into a miniature met- 
- ropolis and has the greatest per capita wealth of any city in 
. the world. It is the heart of an Eldorado. People have not 
come to Tulsa for climate or for scenery but to be producers 
of bulk commodities that the world wants. They have come 
to make money. Tulsa has gone through her argonaut days. 
_ Everybody has been busy, so to speak, with his own pick and’ 
pan, and the civic sense of the city has slumbered. This dis- 
aster has shaken the conscience of the citizens into action. 
_ Through these building years when every man was busy 
- for himself there was a general indifference toward law en- 
forcement. ‘The spasmodic protest at election time, which 


‘It is a matter’ 


Am ek 


. anywhere. 


Its newness excuses it to some modified ex- 


every city experiences, was often manifest but it salon got 


efficient police, of law enforcement, of industrial and com- 


going to sweep her dirt under the carpet and fool herself ing : 


' towers above the western horizon, like a Fk ujiyama silhouetted q 


‘Itisa ae truth to Hs Bat Tulsa been ‘pretty muc 
the crook’s paradise. He was least molested here. Bootle: 
ging and gambling have been traditional. For years they h 
been recognized as close to legitimate trades. Hi-Jacking 
the Westerner calls bandit practices, was common, and a 
stealing so common that many insurance companies would ; 
write auto policies. Real, honest effort to apprehend .and a a 
rest the crook was not ie practice in Tulsa. ‘The state rez |} 
cently created two new courts to take care of the crimi 
calendar which was loaded ae, with over six thousand untri¢ 
cases: % Se ‘ 

It was in the sordid and nee “Niggertown” that ‘ha 
crooks found their best hiding place. It was a cesspool 
crime. There were the low brothels where the low wh 
mixed with the low blacks. There were the dope venders an 
the dope consumers. There crimes were plotted and 1 
hidden. One city administration after another looked aft 
the “uptown” traffic regulations, saw to it that you did not | 
park your auto where you should not, but let “Niggertown lf 
pretty much alone. There, for months past, the bad “niggers, ‘ 
the silk-shirted parasites of society, had been collecting gu 
and munitions. Tulsa was living on a Vesuvius that w 
ready to vomit fire at any time. Officials admit they knew 
it but hoped it would not come off. And the argonauts ve 
all too busy panning gold to care. a 

Now Tulsa does care. The city administration is be 
asked why it permitted such places as the “Niggertown” dives: 
to exist. ‘The city administration has created a special com- 
mittee of prominent citizens to help it convert the ash-covered. 
acres into much needed warehouse district which would give 


Negroes mights buy a better residential subdivision whic Le 
might be carefully plotted and made sanitary and parked, a 
Tulsa now talks of a social program, ofa city plan, of 


mercial education, of teaching head and hand, of decent re- 
creational advantages, of giving attention to. delinquency an 
treating the dope fiend as a sick creature. 

The cause of the Tulsa race riot was the cause heey is com- 
mon to all race riots plus a city too busy building to give 
thought or care tothe spawning pools of crime that indifferent 
citizens thought did not really matter because it was “over 
there.” Now they know better. . Most such disasters bring. 
their resultant good. Tulsa teaches a lesson to other oa 
Don’t neglect the “over there.” Teach the “over there” 
live more like the “over here.” It is that kind of living aa . 
cultivates understanding and levels the rough prea into 
a smoother friendliness. 

A new Tulsa is born. An awakened cee now add 
ministers Tulsa, and the crooks who are not caught have for” 
the most part scampered out of town. Tulsa is no longer | 


thinking that it is not there. ~ 

Tulsa, the beautiful, busy, prosperous “metropolis. “of thed 
Mid- Coatnent, is going to be as proud of her decency and 
deportment as in, the past she has been of her sky line that 4 


against the setting sun. 
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-ECTURING : is one nee ‘the ‘national peculiarities 
meee America. ‘Nowhere in Europe could one find 
such a profession, and nowhere i in Europe could an 
"occasional lecturer earn a living by lecturing alone. 

“know of no other country where arranging lectures, lec- 
ng and attending lectures constitute so vital a part os the 
ation of the people, ‘and where such enormous amounts 
1oney and energy are expended for this purpose as in 
rica, 


ye manager, the audience, the public at large (including 
pe eda a) and the lecturer himself. 


hairman of a ‘convention, The manager. has few char-- 
| tics differentiating | him from business men in other 
lines. Some managers are good, some pee some honest, 


But he is to. be said hae ihe 
“He “makes the 
1.” It-is he who introduces a new lecturer to the in- 
erable. clubs, forums and committees, and it-is his word 
%. commendation. that matters at first. Without a manager 
ty good lecturer may never be heard; with a good man- 
. a superficial, flat, but “entertaining. mind, ees reach an 
10us audience. ; A 


some—a very. ie one. 


ational significance of the manager? 
oy 


or, the milena I. ae of course, ce the average lec- 
A Wells, a John Drinkwater, a Taft depends upon 
putation, paid, by the Aupice is acquired not by lectur- 


e: mie at b dasees at's some rare exceptions, is a 
slomerate mass of average people, possessing no special 
ae or edition: ee) have been accustomed. for 


upon habe authority of the lecturer, who i in the period 
ne hour gives ; “a comprehensive view of China and Far 
problems,” or “the spirit of modern civilization, 
ast, presefit. and future.” 
ea “social function.’ 2 This j is especially true of some very 
ae es on rely very greatly opi the author- 


\ 
+ 


do not know. 


’ 


anguage) “says She ‘within ‘fifty years, Cais < 
nation in the world. Aree 


A ‘ [By Gregory Zilboorg cae 


greatly disappointed. And (here I indulge in a prophecy) I 


he business of cae has at least four distinct parts: 


_ important in America. 


- With some audiences lectures | 


‘ou think of the future ef Russia ee was once 
people. 
ds am “neither a ised: nor a prophet,” OW 


_New Republic. 


of Lecturing 


Maes and they made many mistakes. 
ancient nor a prophet.” 

“But Mr. 
cally repeated. 


I want to be neither 


says” —and the whole prophecy was cates: vu 
I left my prophetically enlightened audience 


shall never be invited to speak before them again, because I 
failed to give a concise formula of “what undoubtedly will 
happen,” which could afterwards be gracefully repeated in 
some “salon.” It would certainly be a mistake to identify 


all American lecture goers with this type of audience, but 


because of their number and economic importance for the. 
decturer they must not be neglected. is 

‘There are other audiences composed mainly of people of ‘ 
means, who are extremely intelligent and searching. An or- 


_ganization like the Book and Play Club of Chicago (men 


and women) or the Friday Morning Club in Los Angeles 
is exceedingly well informed on contemporary literature, hee 
politics and economic issues. One gets the impression more- 


over, that their most positive ideas were formed under the 


influence of. lecturers. 


But the great middle class audience is certainly the most 
This group offers a great and in- 
structive variety of impressions. Most of the middle class 
audiences rely entirely upon the lecturer and seldom try to 
verify or to complete the lecturer’s information by reading. 

If they draw upon any additional source of information it 
is the Saturday Evening Post which seems to be the artistic. 
and political gospel or encyclopedia of the American middle 
class) The writer heard no other publication quoted so 


- often, from Chicago through the Middle West to the Pacific 


Coast. ‘There are some exceptions in this middle class group. 


-These exceptions are significant illustrations of what system- 


atic and properly selected lectures do for the school teacher, 
business man, housewife and all who are far away from great 
intellectual centers. Take the comparatively small city of 
Peoria, Ill. It has a population of about eighty thousand. 
There is a Universalist church-and a forum. ‘The forum au- 


dience varies from six hundred to fifteen hundred. Not — 


only are they well informed on current problems but. 
they have developed a quality exceedingly rare nowadays — a 
—open-mindedness. ‘They listen with equal interest to a 
conservative, a liberal or a radical lecture and betray during Pais 
the question period a remarkable insight and searching intel-— 
ligence ; they frequently ask for titles of books that will ame 
plify their knowledge. sa 
Or take for illustration the open forum in the Unitariags 
church in San Diego, Cal. One doubts whether there could © 
be found anywhere in the Middle West or in the East amore 
thoughtful and intelligent gathering of twelve hundred — 
Under the influence of lectures this small” 
community began to read quite extensively," and one is 
surprised to find in so small a town on the news-stands The 
Atlantic Monthly, The Yale Review, The Nation and Thess 3 
I cannot imagine any greater or better re- — 
sult brought about by lectures than the development of the — 
‘taste of reading and the growth of open-mindedness, the Tesh 
spect of Secunia of speech and thought. - 
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‘from such a community as Winchester, Va., (population 

7,000). The Handley Open Lectures there stimulated read- 
Z ing to such an extent that the circulation department of the 

library showed last year a total of 13,000 volumes, with an 
exchange of more than 7,000 volumes a month. That is 
“one volume a month for each person of Winchester. About 
half of these 7,000 volumes are not fiction. If we subtract 
-the very old and the very young members of the Winchester 
population, who are not readers, we will have roughly an ~ 
average of one fiction and one non-fiction book a month read 
‘by almost every adult person. The superintendent of the 
Handley Foundation told me this was due mainly to the in- 
fluence of the lectures. : 

Memphis, Tenn., and Ames, Iowa, are other cities where 
general lectures_have brought about positive educational re- 
- sults. One might quote many similar results of lectures all 

over the country. 

‘HESE facts emphasize the tremendous popularity and 
4. educational potentiality of the lecture system. It is there- 
_ fore important to note that the element of open-mindedness 
and ‘seriousness is unfortunately lacking in most cases. The for- 
na MET 4S controlled by communities; the latter depends upon 

ve J egies or habits of long standing. 
pert & do not know whether it is a result of the war or whether 
it was the case in America before the war, but in many places 
before a lecturer is invited his name must pass through an ‘in- 
_ visible purgatory of censorship. ‘Those who choose. the lec- 
turer try to make sure in advance that the speaker is not 
_ pro-German, or anti-British, or anti-Ally or pro-Bolshevik, 
that he is not a Jew (this is less frequent). How these 
_ things are ascertained would be both difficult and tedious to 
- tell. But the fact remains that there are voluntary groups 
everywhere who claim to have the patent on patriotism and 
loyalty, and who make a practice of gathering such data. A 
_ lecturer may be denied a hearing because of the rumor (not 
_a known fact) that he somewhere criticized France. It all - 
Gepenids upon the section of the country. To have criticized 
- Wilson: in one place is proof of disloyalty; in another, of 
loyalty. One may pass for an honest democrat in one place 
and for a pro-Bolshevik or undesirable alien in another if 
he, let us say, said that Wilson did not do the right job in- 


vention too. 
~The importance of this invisible censorship is evident. he: 

Acie platform is transformed into a tribune for one point 

of view and one doctrine. The crowd hardly benefits if — 
- from year to year the same thing is repeated in the same way 
and an opportunity is never offered to hear anything or any- 
_ body who disagrees. ‘The mind becomes dull and complacent.. 

_ The lecturer becomes what one may call a psychological tick- 
: let who strokes the right spot for general satisfaction, but ® 
neither arouses nor stimulates the curiosity of the listener. 

There =1Ss another curious feature in this censorship. Wee 
terances which arouse the invisible censor in one case leave — 
im unmoved. in another. ae for Instance, . Chesterton 


oe no one protests and hie newspapers 2 are not spiesnias 
aE: somebody who is not as popular é as | Wells or not as 


Flow far this development Sof taste. “goes may be judged : 


_ Paris; or that children in Russia are starving not only be- 
cause of the Soviets but because of the blockade and inter-— 


some pars of Illinois and depesally | in Ohio the | inte ] 


noes name semi this fear of ‘open-mindedness i isa 
mob psychosis. - It certainly exerts a yery pernicigis inf 
upon the lecture system. : 

As to the seriousness of the audience. I we ree 
experienced superintendent that “the Bh people 
to. get an education through entertainments.” But in x 
cases the element of entertaining is overstressed while the 
ment of education i is lett somewhat i in the shadow. ie 


something about him that is odd. He must be a princ 
count, a baron, or an extraordinarily witty icloee a Bai | 
thing. - ; Jae ae oe gt 
It is remarkable fot sensitive most ‘Ridentes are to roy: 1-"| 
ty, or titled persons. The interest in acquired or inher 
appearances and labels is at times so high, that little or ni 
tention is paid to the lecture itself. A lecturer with s 
an asset can easily exploit (as he usually does) the popu 
curiosity about “remarkable men,” and he dispenses with 
necessity of telling anything substantial by relating a fe 
anecdotes and “snappy stories” of his own life or the. life 
other crowned and uncrowned dignitaries. In this w. 
lecture platform is degraded: and loses its. educational 
portance. This affects the lecturer too, lowering his q 
and giving the platform to the entertainer, who is little 01 
cerned with a subject or -with real thinking. It calls out 
certain class of travelling dilletantes or superficial explo 
More of this later. - < 


s 


UT one must do’justice to the audience. ‘There is-ha 

any subject on earth, or any walk of life that fails to! 
est them. Buddha and municipal engineering, the Ru 
revolution and Persian tapestry, Bolshevism and how to : 
happily, etc., etc. On the whole, except for the in isil 
censor and the over commercialized system, there is a lot ¢ 
healthy striving for something real. When I refer to the 
‘commercialized system, I mean the tendency to evaluate 
lecturer by the fee he asks. If a lecturer asks only $5) 
is bound to be looked upon rather as mediocre; the higher 
fee, the more important he is considered. But the Ame 
public, despite the general defects mentioned above, is beec 
ing 1 more and more serious and discriminating. Ins som 


“No ‘oads + to- deliver.” In ae like. ows. or Nebs 


platitudes and terre-d:terre peat were not ‘su 
satisfy the intellectual interest of the- _ public. — In 
_ these places- Chesterton was ‘editorially. called “foo 
“boob.” He was not. an exception. Many a lectur 

been “turned down” thts. But it is not a commot phen 
-enon—because_the great. free University of America « cal 
lecturing is entangled in the after-effects of the war and 
turmoil of the social conflict, and the platform, to be 
_is not free—at any rate ‘not very free. : 


‘The public at eet is reached by the 


“has. abeae a lecturer. 3 The press (especially 
usually thinks a divorce scandal i is more int 


= the eae | in a strange position. The chairman in n inteaeaee 
fo ing a speaker on Russia says in conclusion: “But before we 
4 a we a Pic vudee by the hear from Dr. So-and-So the sad story of the tragedy that i i 
is: ‘more important to know. Russia’s and about the plight and starvation in that unhappy) 
land, I want to advise you, ladies and gentlemen, that’ ‘as soon 
as the Dr. finishes the hall must be vacated so we ee remo 
the chairs and make ready for the dance.” 
The lecturer, being-a Russian, is scarcely inspired to ee 
about “‘the plight and starvation in that unhappy land” after 
such an introduction. ... The jazz band, indeed, strikes 
up a snappy fox trot as soon as he finishes tellige about 1 10,- 
000,000 typhus cases in Russia. 
2 
N HAPPILY the lecturer is only too often lobed upon as 
a part of an entertainment. For this, neither the audience, — 
ee can 1 compromise in business in ae out Be nor or lecturing as a profession, nor the institution is to blame. It — 
fe Peas Instead of 20 er cent he may accept 10 per seems to me that it is a result of the intersection of two inde- 
n building a house, and instead pendent and at times diametrically opposed trends: 
“stories oe build two. — But on€ cannot compro- ———‘* First: A great liberal and traditional striving for a free and 
he truth as he- understands i it: without destroying truth continuous education. 


Thus the chief ‘educational ane of is lecture—its Second: The economic relations of the lecturer to those who 
~ invite him. 


oe sae | in “pot boiling.” 
a “emotional and intellectual 


‘The former_stimulates people who are interested in enter- 

-tainment only, to invite lecturers. . 

- The latter creates the situation under which the lecturer is — 

: ieibeoacciously considered as a hired man for a special pur- 

, pose. Economic inequality, though theoretically presuppos- 

ing no intellectual inequality, creates under the present state 

of civilization and with certain classes of people a feeling of, 

“superiority over the man they invite for a certain fee. His — 

lecturer has to face papier condition ‘which to my own personality is not taken into consideration. He is a hired — 

ictive to ie oriinalit) = the bearer of man. He is an intellectual machine. Something of the — 

__ psychology of an over industrialized society is reflected in such 
cases. 


To sum up, the professional lecturer has to face in compli- 
a med form a series of problems. _ Socially he belongs to the — 
- class of wage-earners; unlike the industrial wage-earner his _ 
environment is composed of the classes who are economically ‘s 
above the labor class. Psychologically he is quite a complex 
. personality. He combines, (1) what we may technically call — 
=the class consciousness of a labor man; (2) the preacher of a4 
life and world view; (3) the brain-worker who ever strive 
~ for the acquisition of more knowledge quantitive and qua 
tives (4) the common characteristics of his audiences.” H 
could. be compared with the artist: If he is strong he 
will carry the mass upwards; if he is weak he will himsel: 
. sink downward. ‘ This is conditioned by the fact that ‘the . 
- visible censor’s taste adds weight to the down-dragging fore - 
and requires much more strength for the upward movement. 
_ From the point of view of his educational value, the lectu er 


average ene If he is 


“ness cot the social conflict is allayed. Until then he i is oe 
ay, ‘this Slisice | is nega- suffering as much and enjoying as much as any other man ¢ i 
; ena and substan- free profession. But it remains true that he is more exposed 
» the opposite, to the moulding power of the mob than any other man (wit with. 
Here ‘we have the exception of a professional politician), and suffers” 
vidually more when-freedom of expression is curtailed. — 


CIVIC LESSONS IN 
DEFLATED CURRENCY 
How the spirit of childhood is 
reflected in some of the new mu- 
nicipal paper money of Germany 
was illustrated in the Christmas 


number of the SURVEY. Sterner ° 


moods, more especially the desire 
for a great increase in food pro- 
duction, mark the recent money 
issues of which illustrations are 
here given. [See page 473.] 


BE. 3 


ee 


eee faves 


aas7 oe og Shine post the ar 
Dot arms of the institution - used by Delaware as a 
‘state prison. The influence of this whipping post 
xis alleged. to keep from the tight little state habitual 
riminals—a theory entirely contrary to historical experiences 
h severity of punishment. eaten 

The whipping post also at times gives” apeounity to the. 
ge inveighing against crime waves and the apparent break- 
yn of present systems of dealing with criminals, to advocate 
the return to. old-fashioned systems of repression and public 
Peston He usually urges the abandonment of chighs 
brow” sentimentality in coddling the offender. 


:ology—so far as the public mind penologizes—extends far 


“not a arrived at the point of creating and oo 
ate prison. dis roe 


¥ 


|house, four miles. outside of Wilmington; and throws into it 
umble of felons, misdemeanants, persons. awaiting trial, 
th and: even at times witnesses—young, old, all sorts and condi- 


‘ks 


‘tions of human kind and human problems! 


‘charged ultimately as innocent, but all have served a term 
jai prisons (60: = 

ee It i is not so hard ra understand the survival of the whipping 
st in Delaware. Bee re ere cobs. 


¢ 


“with Warden Plummer I stood in ‘the contract Rare 


this year, ee ‘watched some one hundred - an fifty men basy 
at. sewing-machines. ‘Two-thirds of the inmates were col- 
lored. The only prison officer in the shop at the time was 
the warden. _ When, a few minutes later, he went out with 
ne, the entire control of discipline and conduct i in that shop 
rested in the hands’ ‘of a committee the ‘inmate members of 


| atest election was on last Christmas. On the Saturday prior 


of Warden Plummer’s extraordinary regime. 
In the step I met three of = inmate supervisors, 


tied, ii of. the inmates was a Ree ge elderly, 
white man, once a policeman who had shot, many years ago, 
| the alleged seducer of his daughter. The second man was 
‘i ‘a smiling young Negro, intelligent in his comments on the 
i new ya a in ay Warden. Plummer. There was 


; “Tt was. Xess -domplete ese This has 
en it ugurated since Warden Plummer came to the 
tle County | Workhouse. According to all customary 


fights. that had started died in. their incipiency be- 
inmates would not let them go on. 


By 0. B pie 


I : - central rotunda between the cell-blocks. 
_ Altogether, the whipping post’s influence on American _ 


eyond the confines of this the only state of the Union that — 


The state of Delaware still uses a makeshift county work- | 


that the law gives to the warden no discretion. 
And they all- 
"must assume the convict’s garb, Some of them may be dis- - 


-good, but harm. 
‘which are elected once a year by the entire inmate body. The ~ 


é my visit, the inmates celebrated the end of the first year 


Each _ 


methods, it was mighty risky. But I was told that 


Privileges are 


too cat aaa unusual in the past history op the work- 
hotse. 

“We don’t have a prison guard in this shop at all,” 
plained the warden, “If I had my way, I’d run this prison 
without a single guard at any time in the twenty-four hours. 
It could be done! Just the prisoners and I. At half-past 
five tonight you'll see the boys come out into the yard. There 
won't be a guard there. ‘There’ll be a prisoner on watch in 


each of the guard-houses on the wall, but they’ll be there to 


chase any baseballs knocked over the wall! Tonight, there’ll 
be just one prison guard in the prison, and he’ll be in the 
In each of the two 
cell wings there'll be two inmates as guards. Most of the 
inmate guards are lifers.”’ 

Almost nonchalantly things- of this sort come from “he 
warden’s lips. It is as though any dispute as to his rightness ~ 
or his sagacity were out of the question. Few institutions in 
the pre comatry are taking similar chances, I imagine. 

“. +. And now about the whipping post, and the men I 
had to whip recently,” he went on. “You must understand 
- The whip- 
ping, if it is to be done, is on a court order, as part of the 
sentence. But the law doesn’t tell me how hard to Ma: 
Here’s the way I whip . oe 

Slowly, gently, almost doabttully. the warden’s ont arm — 
swung back and forth, like the pendulum of a clock decid- 
ing to cease work. “When we opened the ‘gates of the walled 
enclosure where the whipping post is, at least a hundred and 
fifty persons rushed in and filled every inch of standing room.” 

“Prisoners?” 4 

“No, sir! “Citizens, from Wilmington, and_ all aroun 
crazy to see the whipping, a lot of them looking to see me 
lay it on good and plenty! No prisoner sees it. “This whole 
whipping business is wrong. “The whipping post does no | 
It humiliates. ‘The board of trustees of ‘ 
But the board can’t abolish it.” 
And the people of the state 


the workhouse is’ against it. 
That’s got to be done by law. 
want the whipping post.’”- | 
~ Much of the Delaware prison situation lies right i in that. oe 
statement. * The trained visitor to the workhouse, accustomed 
to inspect institutions, soon senses an insistent, vague, yet 
dominating pressure of the so-called public opinion of Dela- 
ware beating upon that big red-bricked: institution, which — 
stands prominently on the rolling crest of the beautiful up- 
lands just outside Wilmington. I “gained, during the day re 
was there, almost the feeling of being in a besieged placesaate 
in a kind of penological fortress that at last had dared ton ae 
run up boldly the flag of insurgency against the former hide- 
bound ancient methods within the prison, and against ‘the: 
encrusted convictions without the prison. } 
Out there, in the state, beyond those wonderful spring-time 
meadows, beyond the fruit blossoms, beyond the lowing cat- 
tley the greening woods, rules still, in unnumbered minds, the 
age-old belief that punishment, if only severe enough, will i 
scare criminals not only out of crime but outside of the state... ae 
“Whipping post and pillory stand, white-painted, neat, 3 
within a space enclosed by a high stone wall, almost directly ~ 
beside the public highway. Remove the wall, and you would — e 
ectietely restore, in A. D. 1921, the roadside display of 
ae 465° 4 


°F. 
neo 
oe 
u* 


ae a} 


ar ae a ‘century ago. 
now and the archaic past. - 


I was told that the pillory had? not on eed foe ‘years. i 


Somewhat more than a generation ago, it stood in a public 
~ place in the center of Wilmington, the neck and the arms 

of the victim locked tightly through its apertures, while the 

children of the day committed various degrees of indecencies 

upon the helpless bodies. ‘Today, the indecencies of the pub- 

lic whipping post survive—behind stone walls, but free to 

the gaze of the public. : 

a 


Will the Whipping Post Remain? ~ 


Why make the people of Wilmington go four miles to see 


it? There is one»reason, perhaps. “They can then go inside 


the institution and see the amazing good conduct and intelli- 


gent use of privileges of the inmates. The whipping post 
did not do this, for it was there long ago. A new warden 
did it—one who has no use for the post. 
- But why not bring the whipping post down in front of the 
beautiful Dupont Hotel? ‘There is a splendid public square, 
just set for the purpose. ‘The whipping post might be used, 
: ee between the community singing features. Surely, 
i thousands would come, to every hundred and fifty that now 
attend that function. And if it is good for the public in 
one place, it must be all right in the other place; and there 
could be special seats for children. 


I doubt if the whipping post of-Delaware will be long in 
the land. It will be driven into the limbo of antique in- 
struments of torture partly through the inmates of the work- 
house themselves who now, after twelve months’ trial of 
Warden Plummer’s extreme methods of trust, still “stay put” 

in the ways of decency and good behavior. ‘There seems to 

be something approaching consternation in the minds of many 
outsiders who are today forced to note that discipline is’ far 
easier, escapes fewer, guns and revolvers lacking, punish- 
oe it is alleged, greatly diminished, since deprivation of 
privileges have taken the place of ie dreaded “ram,” the 
- cuffing-up, the standing-up at meals, and other tried- and true 


mechanical substitutes for intelligent individual methods of - 


-. treatment. 


_ However, the whipping post is only one conspicuous fea- 
- ture of Delaware’s pitiably inadequate and often perverse 
ways of dealing with crime and criminals. ‘There are only 
three counties in the state. The county workhouse near 
a ae as I have said, receives all state prisoners. 

I stopped a young colored boy in the corridor. He was 
Dito years old. He had been sentenced to the state prison. 
In the county from which he came there is no juvenile court 
law. In this case, the boy, his father and his mother were 
all ‘under one roof of the Newcastle County Workhouse. 
Modern states in this country have reform schools for chil- 
dren, reformatories for early manhood, and prisons for adults. 
Delaware has a whipping post and a human menagerie. 


As I. stood admiring the very substantial job of grading 


-oners, recently. accomplished to permit a ball diamond to be 
made there, I heard the hysterical laughter of a woman. 
Looking up at the brick wing on one side of the yard, I saw 
‘women, mainly Negroes, lining the wire-meshed windows of 
he second and third stories, waiting as spectators for the 
everal hours of play of the men Jae which begins at 
alf-past five in the evening. 


“came a real “blow- “up” at the prison. 


upon his own prison and its es 2a daily pase 


ae See still long, thinking ever in terms of what i is going on 


the thousands of square feet of the prison yard by the pris- — 


accomplished what BS set out to do. Even oe own 


igeke ma ak They t theese exercise in this : 
yard, each day, for an hour-er more. ‘They must - 
through the center of the prison, to and from the yards. 
prisoners are near by, and often visible. : 

“Tt’s a menace, a menace!” ‘repeated the cee “Pie 
women somewhere off by themselves, and I wouldn’t 
any more disciplinary troubles.” Incidentally, the women 
tucked off in one of the poorest parts of an inadequate 
stitution, and in case of fire the only egress from the wi 
might 8 quickly cut off, at least by smoke. a 

‘The two outstanding features at this workhouse today a: 
personalities—W arden _ Plummer on the one hand, the inma 
body on the other. Neither Warden Plummer nor the 
mate body is unique. I have seen equally enthusiastic | 
devoted—yes, almost obsessed—wardens, performing half 
credible feats of penological skill with honor ‘systems or s 
government. | I have seen inmate bodies disport themsel\ 
within prison yards quite as freely as in the Newcastle Coun 
Workhouse. Warden Homer, Warden Osborne,’ sie den 
Blitch have all been pioneers in adventures of this 
Nine years ago, inmates played baseball at Great Meaé 
Prison in New York, half a mile away from the prison, w 
no wall at all around them. No, neither the warden 
the inmates are a new feature! But they are new for 
ware, and in some ways sees are going the limit, — 


.The Warden 


+ Warden Pia aer came from an inspectorship i in ‘the P. 
Office Department. In his profession of many years, he | 
run numerous crooks to earth, and subsequently in many 
stances had them committed to Atlanta or Leavenworth. 
may have been expected that he would be a WISE | ’ ward 
He has turned out. a revolutionist. : 


‘He is fairly tall, heavily built, smooth-shaven; he is 
haps forty-five to fifty years old. He gives constantly ~ 
impression of having the faith that moves mountains. — 
does not wish to spend time going to see other institution 
or in hearing of what is being done somewhere else. This 
new thing at the workhouse is a ee product. - 


faith? Is it built mainly on a natural siaey ee " 
optimism, energy, and the absence of any substantial trouble 
as yet? ee, it survive a Lave: jail delivery? ee 


noticeable. He lives in his job. Hesis consumed, apparently 
with the “zeal of his house.” Intense, nervous, unable 


out. eats interest in he aparative eae : modern m 
ods, or seeking out the best i in fe OC institutions, or 


that his afte is right, cad ee fais tight, a ‘ge 
his new system, his imagination not. admitting possible failu 
There is a fine kind of bravery in the way he seems 


ii 
ote Oye t 
r 


Ww: of amateur scene “paiters 
nd that practices four times a week and 
4 holidays, and. the: likes” uetrce 


poe but of atc. ee a certain kind ‘é ‘spirit 
and description in literature. They call it “small- -town-stul “i 
It’s the tale of the roadside garage, the farmhouse crises, 
‘corner grocery gatherings, the strenuous local holiday 


concert by. the cornet band. 
Tes ‘is ; quite possible: foe wie ee 


what not. Three lifers 
ee we were tale: 


Progress from within 


“6 it is with the Newcastle County Workhouse. ap is not 
a prison at all, compared with New York, or Indiana, or 
» ‘sai ed he ne -den, ‘ ‘an a Minnesota. Informality, immediateness, lack of system are 
; ia the worl d. Don’t typical features. Delaware has made it a kind of dum 
heap of human outcasts. Warden Plummer is making it. 
experiment station in human capacities. 

I stood in the warden’s. outer office, discussing wit, ce 
the phenomena of the morning tour of the prison. At m 
right stood an inmate clerk, highly intelligent, in for a “high- 
grade” financial crime. At my left was a more elderly pet 
son, the clerk I think. Seated, in shirt-sleeves in a chair i 
the corner, was the steward or butcher of the workhouse, 
who had dropped into the office. = 
_ We discussed -with pleasant inforrnality the local problene 
the conversation being more or less general. Prison appro- 
- priations, the mental attitude of the public, and even the dif- 
ference between Republicans and Democrats in various states, 
ee the Sanint of dissection, One would rarely find such a 

“symposium” in institutions of a more formal character. © fe 
‘was almost as though a friendly stove had occupied the center 
of the room, our chairs gathered around it. : aoe 

- There can hardly be many secrets in that workhouse. 
"There must be constant discussion. ‘The warden is remar 
ably frank in his comments and opinions. The most that 
could happen to him would be to lose his job. He does not 
et ee hesitate to voice his emphatic protests against the pronounced f 
tes, are ‘encouraging, : 

economies of the legislature, and the ignorance of many as 

fits Save, a Mr. Hilles to what he is trying (Rovers (ovens g) soe 
- The time is coming when this capacity for good snnduee 
“must be turned in that workhouse into more varied channels 
of efficient | organization of industry and into comprehensive 
‘methods of running an all-round prison. An emotional begin- 
ning of great promise has been made. Progress is being made 
at that workhouse in spite of Delaware. Reversing the more 

‘usual process, the reformation of Delaware’s penology is com: 

ing, not through insistent public opinion, not so much from. 

“outside reformers,” but from within. The struggle is not t 
-get the warden to do things he ought to, but to get the p 
f Pe the ee and the’ as to see the ae une 


OU i 


heaesae,” The eee in- 
two women guards, | three 
men guards. Wages 


‘The seit blocks: are fairly 
| construction. But the 
space, though with an in- 
eearer) the messhall i is dark 


ee must lose the whipping-post mind. 
jose ‘The first symptoms of the new day will come - 
_ begin to deny Be ae have such a mind, 
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HE reduction of her popa 

is the most serious social f 

France. Of many remedie 
important is on the way toward 
homes for the workers of fie 
building is proceeding slowly 
everything above ground, deli 

~ The elevations of workmen's hou 

three thousand homes built fo 
du Nord at Tergnier, Roye, L 
the plans of Mr. Dautry, chief 
two, three and four families ri 
rounded by gardens and suppl. 
communicated by Georges Beno 
tion and author of a number o: 
society is carrying on a nation-w 
the economic and social life of % 
of the garden city movement. 
plans bear the imprint of its 
number of houses built is small 
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By Ve era ce ore 


N American consul is authority for the statement 
that in one year thirty-five thousand Mexican immi- 
grants passed through his office without a discourteous 
act on their part. The poor, ignorant Mexican laborer 
does not always do the thing which etiquette would seem 
to require of him; but all those who work with him testify 
to his native instinct of courtesy. On this instinct, and on 
the Mexican’s respect for law and order, the public and 
voluntary agencies can count in their dealings with the im- 
migrants from across the river. One-would expect, there- 
fore, to find decent and dignified immigration stations along 
the border as an expression of American hospitality; for the 
thousands of Mexicans passing through them form their first 
opinion of the standards of the United States_from the things 
they see, feel and smell there. Instead, one wonders how the 
American officials themselves can keep either health or self- 
respect in such places as the station at El Paso, Tex. ‘The ex- 
amination pens are dark and it is nearly impossible to venti- 
late them. Everything possible seems to be done to keep them 
_ clean and sanitary; but when five or six hundred steaming 
people, men, women and children, are crowded into the room 
at one time, ‘sanitation becomes a farce. About a year ago - 
-the Rio Grande changed his lazy, rambling habits and rose 
up until he overflowed into these same- pens; people stood 
-ankle-deep in water for hours. If one were sure of passing 
through this misery in one day it would not be so disheart- 
ening. But in busy seasons when necessity drives whole Mex- 
ican families over to work in our cotton and beet fields, on 
our railroads and streets, in our mines, laundries, factories, 
homes and on our highways, it is no unusual thing for them 
to have to wait all day for their turns and then have to go 
_ back to the Mexican town across the Rio, spend perhaps the 
- last money allowed and return the next day or the next week 
and endure it all over again. Having few standards to be- 
gin with, it is not surprising that the poor Mexican immi- 
‘grant is content in the tenement with one toilet and one hy- 
drant for fifteen families, four and five of these families living 
in one or two rooms. Until recently, when the United States 
Public Health Service put two toilets and a hydrant for 
_ drinking water in the small yard adj joining the health station 
- quarters and the examination pens of the immigration sta- 
tion, there was no free drinking water, and there were just 
- two toilets in the whole building. Pisce were on the second 
level while the pens were on the first or river level. 
one of the toilets was designed for the employes, and con- 


- sequently kept locked, the second served for the use of all 


others, including those in the detention quarters, and it is 
- unnecessary to add that most of those detained are badly in-| 
fected. Across the bridge on the second level there is an- 
other toilet in the small room used by the matron who searches 
women for contraband goods. The American women em- 
ployes use this, or go half a block to the International Hos- 
e pitality House run by the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 


as ciation. 


What would be the impression on these Mexicans if he 
fonctions 4 in the immigration station were such as we like 
to think exist in our United States? If large airy rooms with 
plenty of seats and an abundant supply of cool drinking water, 


such as we insist on having i in other public places; were pro-— 
> vided ; “if the rest rooms and lavatories corresponded to those 


in our finest public buildings; if the attendants were courteous 
_ Spanish-speaking Americans who could explain rules and cus- 
~ toms as one would do to small school children and who would 
dren, and if there were attractive graphic material posted 


Pee aot a ; ; ey 


tivities in such a way. 


Since “ 


~ help mothers and fathers with their many tired, crying chii- 


_ around, how differently would the Mexican immigrant feel 


toward the land he is entering, and how much more w 
he respect the few health and other. regulations that f 
through to his untutored mind. ; 
Second among the changes which shared be made ‘ 
be the quiet but effective elimination of certain obr 
officials and employes, both male and female, though ‘ee 
have to be accomplished in the popular manner which is 
cribed to the Mexicans! However, in all fairness to the Um 
States immigration system, it must be said that most of th 
and women eraployed are genuinely kind, patient and sym 
thetic. Work month after month in the stiffing heat of 
Texas border with hundreds of people, many of whom ares 
wet from their first bath with laundry soap ‘and hot. wate 
not a thing to be minimized. Speaking of baths it — 
noteworthy thing that immigrants through the border i 
tions have been receiving baths and disinfection of clot 
for some ten years, while those through the Eastern 
have until very recently come in as they were.~ It tak 
little imagination to picture the hundreds of friendly, 
and courteous actions which might be the natural exp: 
of men and women who like folks and babies just b 
they are folks and babies, _and in search of better living « 
ditions and opportunities. But it takes personal observa 
and live indignant testimony to make us optimistic citiz 
the United States realize that a few—and truly very 
immigration officials and employes are conducting theit 
Indeed, the rest of us are injure 
such an extent in the eyes of the immigrants by their 
that few of them are able to overcome later the hatr 
gendered in their minds. The following translation from 
article published in El Democrata of Mexico City, Febr 
16, expresses the sentiment one often hears from those ¥ 
have come through alive but sorely distressed : 


THE BENE OFFICIALS OF ... ANNOY, RIDICULE AND ABUSE T 


TRAVELERS 


It is possible to be a customs official and at the same rl 

-be a conscientious and dignified person, courteous to the 
civil to the men and respectful to everybody. It is not 
nized by those who officiate up there that these extremes m 
exist in*the same being. But these things, which are perfec 

; eompanble,. cannot exist apparently in the officials who serve’ 
Mexico, and... ., Texas, since both those here (on ™ a 
Mexican side) and those of the parcel of land belonging t 
gringos offend, humiliate and ridicule the travelers whose 
fortune it is to arrive at that frontier. The proceedings, 1 
“methods and even the words which these Cerberuses of the d 
ing line use on the people who fall under their authority ar 
solutely ruffianly—or, to be plain, they are barbarous and sa 
‘We have talked with many and declare the situation t 
bad one. The officials of ..., like the dragons in fairy 
live with one eye open and the “other: closed; and when th 
the merry tinkle of golden money, the closed. eye shuts 
as though sealed with wax, On the other hand, when the 
has nothing to give because he has no desire to slip by 
“contraband goods, he is annoyed and shoved about and mo 
more than one could believe. And it is said that when it 
pens to be a woman journeying alone, then the annoyances ve 
on cowardly brutality, which is enough to provoke Ss 
against that herd of officials. 
When one leaves Mexico on a pleasure t trip and aed th 
through the United States, the pleasure ends where the fr 
_ begins. That vulgar type of person who is discourteou 
~ impudent, prejudices beforehand by his very appearance; 
‘wards, their civil proceedings | do-the rest. It is indeed tru 
alcohol, which Yankees and Mexicans alike imbibe on this s 
of the line, is the cause of much of the abuse and coarsene: 
In a drunken state they are apt to discharge their duties 

- abusive manner which, if nothing worse, includes addr 
those who fall into their ‘clutches in vile language. = ; 
Is there no way to dignify the customs office of . . . 
ning it with civil and decent ie in Blac 


eg hee cocheros are fie Seoperstors. In one in- 
a man who had two children with him and who said 


lading himself of a coach driver who was trying to 
him believe that he could not cross on the train. The 
“was wary, as he had found out the falsity of the advice 
other coach-driver who had told him that his passport 
es were no good since they were taken of the whole 
and should have been taken separately. An interesting 
nt of the relief of one of these coach-driver victims is 


al institute down on the border: 


ne morning as I was coming from my breakfast my attention 
¢alled to a worried looking family of three who walked _ 
, followed by a buggy. We have been told-by. several 
€ le ‘that these poor Mexicans who come to or from the cotton 
elds are abused by the drivers who take them to the money ~ 
ange agencies which sometimes rob them of almost every cent 
have. I asked the man what was the matter, and he said, 


He also wants to ex- 


7 


I will not have to pay at the border. 
nm *S a = 


“The printer’s boy is calling, Sir, 
And not a line at all! 

His language i is appalling, Sir, 
This is his seventh call.” 


“My son, go tel iiacall ae, 
For, now I’m off to lunch 
‘With twenty-seven Chinamen, 

_ Perhaps to get a hunch.” 


~~ At 3 P.M. the printer's boy % 
Has settled down to wait. 
(A visitor from Teheran 
Weeps over Persia’s fate.) 


_ At 4 P. M. the printer’s boy 
Has settled down to sleep. 
(The last arrival comes from Troy 
With news that will not keep.) 


_A party from the Euphrates 
Arrives for tea at four, 4; 
And not a page has gone to press, 

* ~ (That printer’s boy does snore. ) : 


Fite me, Sir, it’s getting late, 
_ There’s nothing to make up.” 
“We must, my son, be up to date. 
os ve Fart to dine and sup. 


d in the report of one of the Mexican workers in an inter- 


trains to the bridge or vice versa, and often deposit — 
epee this side of where they wish to go, where — 


ape | 


AA 


change my money; but I have: very little, and my mother is very 
ill.” Although the driver looked at me angrily, I asked him to 


; a excuse me but I would take charge of these people, The mother 


of the young man was sent to the hospital. On account of the 
hot sun, while picking cotton, she had become subject to typhoid — 

_ fever. "Her son told us that "the money he had was not enough 
to take them to their home; besides, we had been so kind to them 

~ that he preferred to remain in the United States_and send his 
eight-year-old sister to an American school. We got him work, 
and~ his mother is well now. These people are humble and. 
respectful and think a lot of the Americanos. 


The story of this little family continues in a happy way- 
The little girl (who is known at the institute as the “little 
smiley girl” because she is always showing two pretty dim- 
ples) is still in school because her brother believes in our 
American schools. During a recent campaign for funds this 
young man brought thirty cents to the institute, and the 


_amount was accepted in the same respectful and dignified 


manner in which it was_given. 
Brief publicity was given last summer to this persistent 
form of exploitation, and it is now a frequent sight to 


‘see Mexicans returning to Mexico vigorously decline the 


‘ed if the United States and Mexico would get closer together — 


‘when multiplied by thousands of instances, 


| : _ Press Day : 


By B. L. 


services of these coach-drivers. The chances are that the 
knowledge has been born of bitter experience rather than 
from printed publicity efforts. 
a great deal of suffering and misunderstanding could be avoid- 


on some of these things which” appear insignificant but which, 
make for dis 
turbing elements in the relationship between two countries 
really desirous of being good friends. 


“There’s still a man from Budapesth— 
Not here for many a day— 

He may have nought of interest, 

And then again he may. 


“And I must meet another bunch— 
I can’t afford to miss it— 

It’s to arrange another lunch 

To honor, Einstein’s visit.” 


= With interview and assemblage 
The calendar o’erflows; 
A desert is the title page— 

z The date line all it shows. 


“The printer’s boy is waking, Sir, 
And not a single story— 
His yawn is suffocating, Sir, 
His language, it is gory!” 


‘ “My son, go tell him that quite soon 
He'll have more than enough - 
-To feed his presses night and noon _ 
With streams of ten-point stuff, 


“For, after a small midnight bite 
With a fellow from Argonne 
I’m going to sit down and write 
The whole darn yarn in one.” 


It is possible, however, that. 
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WELFARE AND THE POST OFFICE 


S an evidence of the new spirit which is animating his 

administration, Postmaster-General Hays announced this 

week the appointment of Dr. Lee K. Frankel, third vice-_ 
president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: to. 
head the new welfare organization of the Post Office Depart* 
ment. Dr. Frankel will undertake to plan a welfare organiza- 
tion for the postal employes and during the period of his ser- 
_vice will. divide his time between the government: and the 
Metropolitan Company. His government work will be done 
without salary. For about six weeks, Postmaster-General 
Hays has been holding conferences with the heads of large or- 
ganizations which have had experience with welfare work. 
- Officials of the Eastman Kodak Company, the General Elec- 
tric Company, the National .Cash Register ‘Company among 
others have been consulted. Eight associations of postal em- 
- ployes have been brought into conferences and recently spokes- 


men of the workers in the department visited the New York 


offices of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
In commenting upon Dr. Frankel’s appointment, the post- 
tonastereencral said: 


We are. going to have a welfare department for our 300,000 
employes just as definite in its duties and certain in its func- 
“tioning as the fiscal department or any other department. Every 
large successful industry in the country has adopted welfare 
measures. It Has been the definite trend of American business 
for the last generation. 

Just how far we can go. with it in the Post Office Department 

-I do not know, but it is certain that very much can be done. 

___ All of these things that are done successfully for the welfare of 

the employes. in other successful businesses must be done as far 
as possible in this, the greatest of all businesses. 

. If we can improve the spirit and actual one con- 

WiGons of the 300,000 men and women who do this job, that 

thing itself is an accomplishment, and it is just as certain to 

bring a consequent improvement in the service as is tomorrow’s 
sun. 


ew 


FINANCING THE SCHOOLS 


HE Civic Development Department of the Chamber of 

Commerce of the United States, under the management _ 

of John Ihlder,-has recently organized an educational 
_ bureau, with William Mather Lewis as chief. The purposes 
of this bureau are stated as follows: 


~ To assist in securing for all Americans a common school 
education at least, under competent teachers and in a whole- 
some environment, to the end that our children may receive not. 
only mental training but guidance in character building and-- 
instruction as to the privileges, duties and responsibilities of 
American citizens, 


In discussing the program. of the bureau Mr, Thider said: 


The National Chamber of Commerce has been impressed 
~ with the failure of American schools to keep pace with the tasks 
: before them. This has-been due in large part to ‘the failure of — 
the average American community to recognize the need of an 
adequate financial program. We have taken as our field the 
eight grades of the elementary public school. We are going to 
see to it that provision is made in every American community 
for adequate school-housing and other equipment for every 
child of elementary school age. We are going to work for 
adequate training for an adequate supply of teachers for these 
elementary schools. In this we-are not intending to attempt to 
dictate, in any way, what that training of teachers should be, 
or what should be taught in the schools. Those problems are 
for the professional educators and school authorities to decide. 
But as representative of the business’ community, we assume 
that the Chamber of Commerce must do its share in providing 
_ the funds with which to finance this larger PROet A, That is 
eae RR seco 
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- regular use. 


“national in purpose, are really regional in operation, al 


"studies every fackan of seed and soil.” 


liams stated that he had it from high authority that 1 


» 


ea 


“meetings were characterized by a desire to take stock: and 


and ‘the meetings of national oe oe in conjunction 
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OUR SOCIAL RESOURCES 


PART from the incomplete “directory” ‘of n 
social agencies that appears from time to time, in t 
pages, and the individual files of some of these ag 

there is not available a general index of our national resou 
of social. activity. During the war the American Red C 
compiled for the aid of its workers and others a hand-h 
which contained some of this information so far as 
lated to the service of chapters, branches and auxilia 
soldiers and sailors and their families ; this book is" still 
But with the expansion of Red Cross activi 
ard the-growing coordination of work doné by differen rt 
tional and local agencies, the need for a more: comprehen 
book of information has become urgent. - ‘There: are now 
organizations and institutions engaged i in national social 
not counting separately the important bureaus and si 
in the government departments or agencies, which, t 


including: societies with which social work is incidental 
the main purpose. ie 
It has taken Emily W. Dinoidde af the Amene 
Cross, a year to compile a hand-book such.as is needed. 
will be issued shortly in loose-leaf form at the low pi 
$1.00, though the cost of putting it together was ‘nearer 
a copy.. There was difficulty and delay owing. to the 
changes that have taken place this last year in the activiti 
many of the national agencies; though all of them coo 
willingly in this enterprise. No endorsement of ‘the as 
included is, of course, intended; but this new hand-book ¥ 
saye many social workers postage, irritation and blunder Ss 


THE CONFERENCE AT “MILWAUK 2) 


\HREE thousand people attended the forty-eighth < 
i meeting of the National Conference’ of Social Wo 


Milwaukee which concluded its session this week 


see. where social work is going. Allen T. Burns, preside 
brought out this spirit in his opening address in a plea t 
social workers make a soil analysis of their jobs. Too off 
he said, social workers are more interested in forms than 
ee in methodology than in causes. “It would s 
e,” he said, “that we have come far enough to be int 
in ae more than mechanics.” He enunciated cer 
organic laws. “Tf we are to have an organic relation to so 
progress,” he said, ‘“we must study social laws as ‘the fart r 


Whiting Williams .and Sidney Hillman, president | 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, struck at 
of the pressing industrial and economic problems. Mr. 


twelve-hour day in the steel industry would be done awa ; 
in the not distant future. “Tired men,” he said, “can 
make an efficient industry. They are bound to’ become a x 
ous citizens.” Mr. Hillman to a certain extent challen 
Mr. Williams’ half-way . position of a job for’ every” 
“Labor,” he said, “refuses to go on under the present 
of the game—I am convinced that labor will never acce 
condition in industry less than citizenship.” , ye ° 

' The 1922 session of the conference will meet in Provi en 


A full report of_ the conference, the sectional -dise 


‘Ipport of the world. He says: - © ue 


I were picturing. a ‘modern Atlas, I ee fepresent him 


i farmer or, rather, as_a farmer and his wife. ‘The generic 


+ ine - of Europe is the ‘woman. in the fields. cai ae 


may be no more than a coincidence that the net 
ie farm woman are — a 
zures mast eDnspic- 8 2 
the allegorial =~ ? 
is that adorn the 
kinds of paper ei 
7 current today in 
nany. However, - _ 
evidence that, . 
ps thet country is. 
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‘ABALYHFUL, 
a e 3; 
miei’ fe of the" ‘QUT DooR ees s- 
t once more has 
din the imagina- 
the people the - 
ental importance — 
is its due. but 


- Joseph King, 
jiter in the English 
€) ly, The Country — 
-in commenting _ Be VS 
-a large number of  - : "AL NW 
|oney issues ee a 
\ 
en years ago the < 
on, for nations : 
overnments was Ev 
to. get more 
Ith, leisure. . and 
iry. Today in more: 
I half Europe it is ~ 


j till next. harvest. ; 
I peasant, his. Spros 2! 3! 


oughts cannot 
be. <Alseceardes: - 


dy Bey, sets pie to reconstruct Mace and regain pros- . 
ity, it.must fall back on the peasant power to produce, and on 
‘fundamental moral instincts which a sound peasantry ever 
“Mierves, its love of toil, love of home, local patriotism and 
‘regard for. actualities and traditions. i: 

it there is another side to this subject. which is caied 


t ngth in a special number of the Zeitschrift fiir Kom- 


ussion_ of technical problems of municipal adminis- 
It. dwells on the fact that the German cities at 
nt house some two million persons unemployed and on 
“time; that with its tremendous reduction in territory 
t a distant but an immediate question for Germany 
her she is to lose some twenty million population in 


ext few Piatt from increased death rates, lower birth 
ie 4 
t can ie Eainarted in spite Ps: ‘the new and Gea 


! hindrances ‘to German export industry. ~The con- 
ors to this special number believe that by a more inten- 
prion: Naf the, Srgaery soil a _ much larger proportion 


ory S 


New: Y. Times, is that ‘the es is 


“IN DEPEN DEN CE DAY 


ae "DEPENDENCE DAY 


uv ‘irtschaft und Kommunalpolitik, a German organ for. 


able financial burdens and the new economic and po- whic 
justify. 


ust be sought: it cannot be by centralized administrative 
effort ; for, such as it is, this has already proved a failure. It 


2 EER be by a wholesale transplantation of city dwellers 


to the open countryside. It cannot be by the unaided efforts 


of rural administrative bodies with their limited means and 
It cannet be by- offering bribes to. industrial —_ 


experience. 
workers, such as providing superior homes for them at the 


-. cost of ‘the SeRDEYCTS: 


Food production, they 
demand, . must become 
one of the principal in- 
terests of the cities them- 


has made enormous pro- 


cases has it been system- 
atized in such a way as 
to utilize all the poten- 
tial services of the muni- 
cipality for its success. 


the _ writers complain 
that the present sewer- 
age system of the Ger- 
‘man cities—admired in 
pre-war times through- 
out the world for its eff- 
ciency—in’ fact deprives 
the soil of most valuable 
fertilization at the cost 
of billions to the taxpay- 
ers if the loss of food 


pense of running these 
systems. Many cities al- 
so. have increased the 
agricultural exploitation 
of the lands they own— 
often equalling or even 
exceeding the total built- 


THEY WERE THE 
GQoD OLD PAYS {/ 


Cd 


_ CRIPPLES 


there has as yet been too 
little progress in the sys- 
tematic colonization of 
industrial workers who, 
in their spare time and 
with their families’ aid, can grow enough food for home use. 

One of the chief obstacles to the accomplishment of this 


‘Courtesy The Medical Pickwick 


_ program, championed for many years by the German Garden 


Cities Association, has been, according to several of the 
writers, an exaggeratedly high standard as regards the type 
of home to-be built, a standard which at present prices is 
prohibitive. There has, however, since the war been con- 
siderable experimentation in the building of. one-story, un- 
cellared houses of but two rooms which under expert guid- 
ance can be constructed and gradually added to by the sub- 
urban and rural settlers themselves and which, in spite of 
tleir limitations, are yet infinitely better than the two-room 


tenements in which a majority of the urban industrial | 


workers are housed today. To the architects and reformers. 
who for years have labored to improve housing standards, 
the acceptance of-the two-room unit means a renunciation 
which only ‘the severest and most wide-spread poverty can 


new up-building of Germany must be transferred from the 
provision of house room to the growth of the soil. In several 


- colonies where this principle has been applied, it has made 


: yo are also. aareed on ae most - “ikooreant anaes: 
upon which the development. of German food production — 


selves. Already, the de- - - 
velopment of gardening 
under municipal auspices — 


gress; but only in a few~ — 


For instance, several of © 


value is added to the ex- — 


up ‘area of the city; but — 


a ek 


Nevertheless, they feel that the emphasis in the — 


i 
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a 
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tion prior to ache 4 war, ‘Heo ntry 
new science, new technology and new methods of organiz 
tion, to the old problems of food production become one of 
the great agricultural nations of the world. 


AN OLD CONTROVERSY ENDED 


NE of the oldest industrial controversies in the United 
States was brought to a conclusion last week when the 
United States Railroad Labor Board decided that the 
Pullman Company must meet the union representatives chosen 
by its employes to discuss wage changes. ‘The corporation had 
expressed its willingness to confer with a delegation assembled 
under the auspices of a “company union” but it demurred at 
treating with the spokesman of organized labor. ‘The railroad 
board ruled that the Transportation Act called for conference 
between the carriers and the representatives of employes and 
that the company could not substitute for the union delegates 
a specially selected group more to its liking. 
The significance of the decision is to be found, however, not 
in the fact that the Railroad Labor Board has upheld the va- 


- lidity of collective bargaining. ‘That has been done in other 
decisions, notably in the recent insistence of the board that the _ 
_ rules covering working conditions which were formulated 

during the period of federal control, be continued until the 


railroads in good faith.meet with their employes to negotiate 
new agreements. The-Transportation Act was in fact written 
with a view to a clear acceptance of collective bargaining and 
unless the labor board had determined to abrogate the law, no 
other course was open. The real importance of the Pullman 
award is on the other hand to be found in the fact that after 


a generation the federal government has found a way to ter- - 


minate the intermittent struggle begun in the early nineties 
when Eugene V. Debs, then a young railway unionist, chal- 


-lenged the power of George M. Pullman, master of ‘te com- 


pany which still bears his name. 

The Pullman strike of 1894 centered about the question of | 
aad recognition. George M. Pullman, pioneer industrialist, 
had created the so-called model town around the car shops and 


in other ways had evinced a benevolent interest in the well 


ae nition, 


being of the workers employed by his company. ‘The men 
had grievances, however, which their employer was unwilling 


_ to rectify or to consider and when the unrest which pervaded - 
railroad workers at that time stirred his own employes, Mr. ~ 


Pullman would not talk with them. ‘The episodes in that 
harsh struggle are now history. Debs and the other effective 
- leaders of the strike were imprisoned by a federal judge and 
the strikers were deprived of leadership. President Cleveland 


; _ sent troops to Illinois and the outburst of the Pullman workers — 


"was quieted by the guns of federal soldiers. Later Carroll 


>. Wright and other prominent citizens were commissioned 


to inquire into the strike. ‘Their report was largely favorable 
to the workers but the time when changes could be made had 
“passed. George M. Pullman had won his fight. He died, 
- however, a disappointed man, a “modern Lear,” in the words 
- of Jane Addams, embittered because the men whom he had 
- sought to benefit had fought for gains which he could not 
a himself to concede. 3 


The fires started by that early agitation soulaeres but the . 


“men never again had the force to contest openly for recog- 


_ tions investigated the situation during 1914 and 1915. That 
_ inquiry was given dramatic effect by the clash between Frank 


_ P. Walsh, chairman of the commission, and Robert Todd 


- Lincoln, son of Abraham Lincoln and successor of George 
M. Pullman in the management of the affairs of the sleeping 
‘car “company. It was not possible then, albeit, to do more 
than to air the grievances of the Pullman workers, The coun- 
try was in.no mood to accord recognition free vorganliey 
unions and once more the Pullman struggle was submexsedg 


seven years ago. 


stabulary Taw in Illinois. - 


more defeated. 


weeks later the contracts for next year were sent ou 


ganization and to sign the contracts; but to do so wi 


“marily dismissed without notice and without state 
~ cause. 


The United States Commission on Industrial Rela- _ 


the history of unions since aS Armistice and inte 


second administration, - the same federal. governm 
ruthlessly defeated the great ‘Pullman strike orders as a 
of law the recognition of that principle of collective 
ing for the seeking of which Debs was sent to jail 
The cycle has been completed an 

se in industrial relations has been begun. rene 


~ PEORIA’ S SCHOOL PROGRAM 


YEORIA has recently been experiencing the eff 
politics in education, or of education in politics, ¢ 

of them together. ‘Peeas teachers are slowly | 
that their business is to teach what.is given them to tec 
to keep their hands off Adisputed ics in- the civ 
An effort has been made for many years to enact 
The effort was renewed 
recent session of the legislature. Many civic organi 
protested against the proposal, fearing the developme 
military government which might, at any moment, su 
the civil government. On such pounds, <ne proposal 


But among the organizations protesting against: th 
posed law was one of the teachers’ unions of Peoria. 
wrote to their representative, who favored the bill. H 
tested to the president of the Board of Education. 


board. These contracts contained a clause in which the: 
assured the board that he was not’a member of any teac 
federation and that he would not join any such organiza 
A sort of stampede among the teachers ended with | 
eighteen men remaining who refused to sign. These m 
and after considering the situation decided to give up t 


’-nified protest. A part of that protest follows: 


We firmly believe that servility breeds servility, and 
arbitrary and autocratic exercise of authority by school officié 
in making unjust and unreasonable conditions of employt n 
for teachers must inevitably result in stifling initiative and 
tarding progress; that persistence in any such policy 
directly and immediately to gradual deterioration of the i 
educational system of our city, state and nation. 

We cannot permit this opportunity to pass by without A r 
it understood that, while in this particular case we acquie 
in the board’s desires, action on the part of any school board # 
attempting to Say to what organization school teachers shall 

- shall not belong, is undemocratic and un-American. Our act 
is in no sense to be considered an admission on our part of 
_right of the Board of School Inspectors to prescribe any 
unreasonable conditions, = ot %. 

- The superintendent and the teachers’ committee: f 

Board of Education interpreted this protest as a slander: 

tack on the Board. Accordingly, on June 1, these teache: 


summoned before the committee and. eleven of them we 


A number of citizens, including two promin 
isters, protested this action; but on June 6 the dism 
upheld by the full board. The decision seems to be fin 


THE A. F. OF Ls CON VENTION 


HE American. Federation of Labor’s conve 
Denver, which was signalized by the elect 
Samuel Gompers to his fortieth term of office 
president, was in many ways one of the most important m 
ings ever held by the labor forces of this. country. ; 
of the convention by David J. Saposs, interpreting its 
cance in the American labor movement, linking i 


swith:  eouicers at Sect 
: acl these groups are repre- 
Poel s men 0: extraordinary. ability, for they 


Create: that the. qlee ak legislators i is without ques- 
CO eapatiean. on ae Sees, 


. cognizance “at he oe nape is ches cee. for it. 
ot se era and. hase ieeneetiors that may 


ie interests more So in OR ee ‘for 
ter of that, in the state capitals also—than they were, 
iting the Radsecclé or the Taft administration? 
-to be found in the extraordinary growth of ‘trade 

The trade. association is today what the cor- 
os the trust were less than a generation ago, a 
problem that threatens the sovereignty of the in- 
American: citizen. It is: the inevitable consolidation 
past years have bee een of the consolidating kind—of 


eee ae: hie Naw carporstions: awe 
the trade ee ‘to do. ee 


nis more a Saver Sent of “ 
‘ Bagehot insisted, public Son 
of the average man—an ee 


° attend fo an ednedaal’ average man 
1 less influence on the ponderous” 
Inevitably, perhaps, with the 
Nevertheless, the fact remains 


of | eee ‘But al daniels 


- a commodity like condensed ale and prays for relief; but a 
- hundred thousand, were there that many such manufacturers, 
representing themselves through one in Washington, could. 


re the top of their enterprises the best talents available; 


_ cordingly, it urged individuals to form themselves into trade 
operate in matters relating to the accumulation, increase and _ 


_ of the activities of large orbanized groups—associations of 
_ many kinds, for there is an association organized in these en : 
to do almost everything—exists in the records of any one oe 


such political influence by economic groups bears the essential 


‘The | 
the alarm we then felt has been diminished—now substan- 


‘law has had a quieting influence on the alarm we felt anent 


; Les vung es ant the like oes. a 
work with satisfactory effectiveness. 


_ order: 
-Governmental agencies, 


elations are so comprehensive and some have performed for 


tions a quasi-official authority by appointing to serve with 


- tection of customers and counters—with the. result that 


n time the individual counts. ; 


uch. On individual eeuulasturer, for instance, can” seldde = = 
ake his representations count if, say, he is overstocked with | 


make their impress felt. The need of such representation was 
manifest during the war. ‘Then, with manufacturers and 
other business men eager to do their bit and on the other hand ~ 
the government anxious for their aid, the government found: 
‘itself without organization means to deal either with large. 
numbers of individuals or with large groups of them. Ac-— 


associations with which it might adequately and promptly cO- = 


purchase of necessary commodities, and in other ways. Proof 


‘the two hundred or so committees on Capitol Hill. Indeed, 
s0 obvious are they as to prompt some persons to exclaim that’ 


character of soviet control. 

“This thought takes one back to the corporation and the 
‘trust of earlier days, and to the nation’s attempts by law to 
control those causing alarm or economic discomfiture. Clearly, 


tially all business is done by corporations. ‘The exercise of 
trusts. Nevertheless, the writer has had the judgment of 
officials high in the execution of the law to the effect that the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law never has worked and never will. 


How, then, is the control of trade associations to be at- 
tempted, ‘since some of them, demonstrably, have exercised 
far more extensive and discomfiting activities than trusts have _ 
exercised for many a day? A discrimination is, at once, in 
Trusts and corporations usually are private affairs. 
therefore, think twice before they 
enter into cooperation with them. But some of the trade asso- — 


the government functions so invaluable to the common wel- 
fare that they have, even now, a kind of official status, with — 
the result that federal agencies have long felt free to co- 
operate with them and, in fact, often deem them to be more ~ 
or less indispensable. In its promotive and educational work, 
the Department: of Agriculture, for instance, would be hard — 
put to do without them. Likewise, the Boreas of Foreign and e 
Domestic Commerce, in the Decstment of Commerce. 


- England _ recognizes—traditionally — has recognized—the 
need for such closer inter-relation between government and 
business, with the result that she has passed fewer laws regu: 
lative of business in a century than we have passed since the 
advent of the Sherman Anti-Trust law in 1890, England, 
in other words, gives credence and place to clearing houses — 
and rallying points of effort much like our trade associations. 
‘Her extensive set-up of boards of trade and other similar 
intermediaries is and long has been a profound and invaluable _ 
factor in her national life and commercial expansion. But in 
England these organizations have been successful, and busi- 
ness has been conducted without interference from gover. 
ment, largely because her government gives these organiza- 


them representatives of the government. And in other Euro- 
pean countries, except those like Italy where the tradition is” 
that the” government shall exercise intimate and paternal. pro-— 


customers have not the instinctive acumen and shrewdness of 
‘the Britisher—more or less the same plan of inter-relating 
business and poremoment exists. 


form. 


et AT AN be aos 


In Amence the public still ‘thinks ai 


a sense, at an equal distance from the others. It may be, then: 
that the time is here when, at once to attain our own ‘better 
national ends and also to keep in line with the demand of 
business for less governmental interference in, as distinguished 
from cooperation with, business, a new approach is now in 
order. Kor, clearly, the alternatives are apparent: Either 
the government must go on interfering, as the phrase is, with 
business, in-a more or less futile and destructive attempt at 
controlling certain phases of business; or readjustment of our 


concept of the inter-relation between government and busi- 


ness is imperative, and that readjustment directs attention, 
necessarily, to the trade association. ‘That association exer- 
cises powers essentially governmental: It fixes the prices of 
many public necessities. It controls transportation. Thus 


while the public increasingly realizes that it has lost out in 


in its wartime chance with the railroads, it is of interest to 
note that one of the joint authors of the Esch-Cummins bill 
states that his committee was presented with a memorial 
favoring the bill signed by persons representing capital of 
$19,000,000,000, and was made to feel other Pressure from 
all sides. In finance its power is unlimited. 

_ Today, then, in the national capital, the trade associations 
are lacking in any responsibility to the government and are 


‘indeed in uncertain measure beyond the authority of govern- 


ment. Today, Congress and the state legislatures inevitably 
have members more or less conscientiously subservient to trade 
associations, and few candidates dare take sides either way in 
our great industrial problems, while influence in the shape of 
terror or reward operates invisibly. 

And tomorrow, lest a way be found. to control them and 


_ make them share legitimately the responsibilities of govern- 


ment, the power of the trade association inevitably will be- 
come pes one, DonaLp WILHELM. 


In the French Railroad 


Shops 


Paris, Fune §. 


ee - sense of solidarity and a spirit of cooperation be- 


tween management and labor has been developing 
in the French industrial world ever since the strikes 
of May, 1920. ‘That foolish attempt at a general 
nae of work all over the country, under the impulse 


of a handful of extremists, followed (rather than led) by. 
the Conféderation Générale du Travail, was quieted by the - 
sane reaction of the reasonable elements ae the laboring class, 


as well as by the universal disapproval of public opinion and 
the mingled firmness and moderation of the government. It 
was proved that the morrow of the terrible war was not the fit 
time for a social upheaval, with the ultimate purpose of “total 
subversion of the capitalistic order.’”” The moment rather 


: called for mutual toleration and concessions, for a joint effort 
to reconstruct the devastated regions and compensate for the 


unheard-of waste of the war years. 


The industrial conflict of May, 1920, (mostly fanned by 
political passions and the intemperate hopes of a fretful 


minority) brought about an epuration of the personnel, espe- 
cially in the repair shops of the railroads where the movement 
had started. The restlessness produced by the war gradually 


subsided, and a new spirit of faithfulness to the immediate 


duty of ‘work and social discipline developed. 
_ The lesson was not lost for the companies which had been 
- slow to realize, before the war, the necessity of industrial re- 
A number of significant and important steps have been - 


_ taken, some not yet in full operation but pushed far enough 


_ to give satisfaction to the most pressing desires and to open a _ 
( ‘ Fe ie See 5 


pes 


self, ies and gov- fu 


ernment as at the corners of an equilateral triangle, each, in to sinty the reforms ai d to intrc 


possible, of actual policy that gives the men a sense of 


management—which was the most deeply disturbed a 


who are married and have to maintain a family, a 
‘their wage and bonus. 


children, it amounts to what would represent an Ame 
equivalent of $1 a day, added to the normal wage-rate 


men sitting on joint committees is admitted, although 
carried out. 


As the thing is quite new in France, time must elapse | 


workmen, hardly paid, apt to take on the coarse ways 


railroads is fairly representative of the present effort o 


_ past and prepare a state of things more in harmony wit 
_ democratic desire for more lit: a legittndieg share of 


tion of the railroads a similarity of principles anc so 


I wish to speak here only of the industrial side of r 


recent period of unrest. In return for acceptance of scié 

management and of payment by results, the workmen hay 
ceived substantial advantages. A typically French reform 
spreading all over the country) consists in granting the 9 


allowance” corresponding to the cost of living over and < 
In the case of a family Oba 


The principle of haying. elected representatives of the w 


The committees are regional or national, 
is too few and too distant from the shops to be able to™ 
a truly active part of protection and conciliation. But | 
a step in the right direction which will have to be con 
by the institution of shop committees “at every repair. 


ture the scheme. But the first move is made. 


Lastly, an important and unprecedented novelty i in. the 
bination of motives of humanity and efficiency is the deve 
ment of the training of apprentices. Instead of letting’ 
men pick up their trade as best they can by working as 
hands” or helpers in the shops, poorly instructed by the & 


see about them rather than the knowledge and the ski 
companies have organized regular training schools where 
prentices are taught to become fully qualified mechanic 
three years. “id 
The Orléans Company, for instance, has now 1250 s pr 
tices trained in forty-one centers and provides every year : 
first-class workmen for the repair shops. ‘Three ie 
the scheme are especially to be pointed out: — 


1. The apprentices are paid, from the very first Jencks 
wage that relieves their parents of almost the whole b 
of their maintenance, and they are given both general 
special instruction. They attend courses in the morning an 
work in the training shop in the afternoon, under the guidane 
of experienced instructors with the requisite pedeomean quali 
fications—and patience. ; 


2. During the second year, hate ‘still attending’ a 

_ courses in general science, they begin the actual work of en 
gine repairing, forming special teams composed only of a 
prentices, marshalled by a special foreman, in the shop whe! 
the workmen’s teams carry on the same work. In this mal 
ner, the boys can compare what they do with -what the ful 
workmen accomplish and take on the proper industrial spirit. — 


3, The third year, the boys actually overtake the skille 
mechanics by whose side-they have been working and mak 
up by their greater output for the cost of their training to 
company. An essential principle of the scheme, then, is ‘tha’ 
it is self-supporting (or almost so). At the same time, a chanei 
is afforded the cleverest and most gifted youths to advance 
yond. the* stage of hand labor, by taking extra work in 

“evening after the eight-hour day in the shop is over. Abou 
one out of twelve or fifteen qualifies for a pasision as Riese ’ 
draftsman, or even engineer. \ t } 


What is being done: in the sa GaLetal devaceucane 0: 


French employing class to wipe out some of the abuses o 


ae ineastilah. relations. and to ae abodes 
significant progress when the peda of. dene 


‘ 


le London School Board and County Council has enriched 
tademic studies; and his concentration for so long a period 
roblem of how to make government more useful to man 
g fruit. Our social heritage is that part of our “nur- 
. distinct from our “nature,” which consists of “the 
ledge, expedients and habits which were originally the per- 
“acquisition of individuals, but which have been afterwards 
td down from one generation to another by the social pro-- 


find only; and perhaps only to the more important and pro- 
ive varieties of the race. We have become biologically more 


ithout it. We are biologically parasites upon our social 
eneration, if it is to live happily and harmoniously, or 
@lis to avoid acute suffering, must adapt to its present needs 


This study is a contribution to such a process of adapta- 


m as it actually works in the law, in medicine, in the 
, and in education. Evidently it works badly. Lawyers 


ers himself as completely to his hatred of the ‘faddists’ 
unders’ who propose change, as a dog does to the sensa- 
f fear.” In some respects the professional spirit of the 
irs in England is much better than that of the lawyers. The 
ce of medicine is transformed every decade. But the in- 
e shrinking of every profession from the effort of re- 
‘uation, combined with a narrow calculation and individual 


lism in the army is even more dangerous. Modern applied 


id, absolutely helpless in actual fighting against even a small 
£ trained and equipped soldiers. According to the Morn- 
it was the army which killed the Home Rule bill in 
Redica tora] ga ee : 

| taham Wallas’s idea is that the permanent interests of man- 
‘® are deeply concerned with the character of the professional 
iBaization of soldiers, lawyers, doctors and teachers. His 
ag chapter on the church will oftend those who believe in 
m ental religion, but his study of the effect of the growth of 
ls main plea, which is for a “personal effort of clear thought 
frank speech on religious questions.” EDWARD T.. DrEvINE. 


| ee 2 as we 
{AL LEGISLATION IN ILLINOIS 
f A . : 


© pp. Price, $1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.60. 


fessor Eldridge has brought together in this little volume 


Particl 


es is prefaced a series of recommendations to the state 


r the care of the feeble-minded; (2) changes in our 


“ 


_ THEORY and PRACTICE 


*n associated, since his book with that title appeared in 
| The author’s administrative experience of sixteen years. 


eaching and learning.” Social inheritance is essential to’ 


live with the help of our social heritage and less fitted — 
~ and, technique are required. 


ocial heritage which it received from the preceding genera-. 


The most interesting part of it is the scrutiny of profes-_ 


necessarily more consciously selfish than other men, but. 
form and adaptation are thwarted because “the lawyer 


‘ce has made a civilian population, however numerous and . 


; | eae ene instructive, and no one can object 


} Seba Eldridge, W. M. Shimmin & Co., Rockford, Ill. 


ies of articles published first in the Rockford Republic. To 


‘e which was in session during: the winter. His pro-. 
mtains eight sections dealing respectively with: (1). 


_law dealing with the care of dependent children; (3) state super- 
vision over the probation service both juvenile and adult; (Here 
Professor Eldridge falls into a strange error. His attention has 
evidently not been called to the famous “Witter case,” 256 Il- 
linois 616, in which the Supreme Court held that probation of- 
ficers, being members of the staff of the court, could not under 
the doctrine of separation of powers be selected other than by 
the court. He likewise recommends certain legislation dealing 
with jails and especially with the care of women and girl of- 
fenders.) (4) educational needs; (5) various amendments to the 
public health laws; (6) industrial legislation, including amend- 
ments to the child labor law and the ten-hour law and the enact- 
ment of a minimum-wage law; (7) housing legislation; and (8) 
the creation of a more efficient scheme of local government in — 
the state. 


Professor Eldridge’s idea that the social policy of the legis- 
lature is something for the common man in the common round 
of daily interests is a sound idea. But he has attempted a very 
extensive review and has included under the word “social” not 
only problems of -distress, poverty,. delinquency and disability, 
but fields belonging to other groups, in which special intelligence 
It seems to the reviewer not only 
useless but positively harmful to attempt to wipe out such dis- 
tinctions. Moreover, such an extensive view must be super- 
ficial. One must sacrifice the detail in a “bird’s eye” view; 
but such details as raising the educational requirement for work- 
ing children when only the fifth grade is now required, or de- 
veloping a boarding out system instead of the present reliance 
on institutional provision for dependent children, or universal 
provision for mothers in child-birth, and other items of this char- 
acter are details whose absence prevent the program from be- 
ing taken very seriously. Such a comprehensive program might 
be drawn up, but it would not be on the basis of Professor El- 
dridge’s bibliography; nor, when it had been drawn up, would ~ 
such a bibliography seem possible. There would be some, al- 
though unintentional, reference to some of the careful studies 
that other students have taken the trouble to make in some of 
these fields with special reference to Illinois. 


S. P. BreckINRIDGE. 


WILLIAM MORRIS AND THE EARLY DAYS OF THE §0- 
CIALIST MOVEMENT HES 


By J. Bruce Glasier. Longmans, Green & Co. 205 pp. 
Two portraits. Price, $2.25; by mail of the Survsy, $2.40. 


Bruce Glasier, who recently died after a protracted illness, was 
for many years editor of the Labor Leader, organ of the In- 
dependent Labor Party, and one of the most popular figures 
in the British labor movement. He had the rare good fortune 
of being able, when he saw death approaching, to complete three 
“books which had been laid aside during an exceptionally strenu- 
ous career. 
written with no sign of haste but rather in a spirit of serenity 
that gives them a literary quality of the highest order. It is in- 


_ deed an admirable portrait that will explain much in the charac- 


ter of Morris which Mackail’s biography has left difficult to 
understand. Incidentally it is also one of the very few books so — 
far published that throw light on the origins of the Socialist 
movement in England and Scotland, the dissensions that arose 
and the psychological environment in which it developed. 
always personal reminiscence and tinged with humor. 
One is tempted to quote many passages of insight and sym- 
pathetic interpretation of the human element in those happen- 
ings, near in years but remote dynamically when held up against 
the present position of socialist labor organization in Great | 
Britain and the world over. English socialism has essentially 
remained what William Morris and his friends made it; fellow- 
ship and ethical considerations still form the connecting link of — 
a movement which, though economic and political in aim, is — 
primarily socio-idealistic. Morris admitted that he could not. 
read Marx’s Capital and was not interested in the literature of 
economics beyond such generalized statements as. Ruskin’s Unto 
This Last. He was a Puritan in taste and morals, notwith- 


His memoirs of William Morris, nevertheless, are 


Ttcignaee 


he was, as Glasict pomisoueet 
the dignity of manual labor, ‘not < er 
~~ addressing his comrades sincerely _ T 
Glasier has omitted no traits from his ‘portrait that coull help | | enforce, 
establish its identity; withal he has created a work of lasting — down of laws and regulations.~- Complete abs 
beauty, as creditable to the nobility of his own mind as to that -on-such matters as ‘amusements, habits and cu 
of the hero he worshipped above all others. B. L: a solution of the problem than a harsh, uniform: 
able regulation mapasel on all” é 2 
TABOO AND GENETICS = So 
By M. M. Knight, Iva Lowther Peters and Phyllis Blanchard. COMMUNITY CIVICS 
Moffat. Yard and Company. 301 pp. Price, $3.00; by mail By. Edgar W. Ames and Arvie ‘Eldred. 
of the Survey, $3.15. pp. Price, $1.48; by mail of-the Survey, $1.63. 


A “taboo” is a “no trespassing” siga or warning. ~All well regu- The old, much hated, formal civics has been supe 
Jated communities have them; ; the more completely regulated some time, by volumes of marked improvement, but to 
the community, the more such signs appear. Germany was regu- edge nothing has appeared which is so thoroughly 
. lated to death; verdoten to destruction. All well organized in- the psychology of the seventh or eighth grade as. the y 
stitutions have them. Marriage is almost completely surrounded The authors assume that it is the business of 2. ¢ 
by them. Sex has been under a “conspiracy of silence.” Chil- the student's interest and involve him in questions | of 
“dren have been told lies about the origins and nature of life. asking. They therefore begin in easy narrative style wi 
~ Young men and women have gone into marriage in*rapturous Beginning of a Community and the development. of the ¥ 
ignorance, or in possession of mazes of knowledge most of which functions of government. From this the student is dra 
“was false. One of the most unimpeachable facts of our times is logical sequence and with the help of searching que 
that marriage is being discredited and the family destroyed by the | garding his own community into an analytic attitude 
_ taboos of ignorance and superstition that have surrounded them. pares him for handling the _closing chapters oa ge 
This heck breaks with ignorance and superstition. Dr. Knight forms-and the terms of the constitution. The realisti 
"undertakes to state the problems of sex in terms of modern bio- matic quality of community life it not submerged, yet 
~ logical knowledge. Dr. Peters traces the origins of these insti- no soft pedagogy or “talking down” to beginners. “The 1 
Siationslized sex taboos and shows how baseless they are in bio- tive, anecdotes and pictures are not in the nature of 2° 
logical fact, or psychological. necessity, and how much harm they coating, but are pithy stimulating introductions: to vital pro 
are now doing, however valuable they may once have been in Itisa pleasure to notice the erasure of the artificial 
a s2amore primitive times. And finally, Dr. Blanchard gives a con> between economics, history, sociology, ethics and- 
-- -_ structive statement of the problem of sex in the light of the _ historical approach is used throughout the ge 
facts of modern psychology. All these discussions are straight- nomic background of civic-development is not forg 
forward, balanced, judicious. They strip off the wrappings of patriotism which the book unobtrusively emphasizes { is. me 
tradition, superstition, falsehood; they leave the body of truth of empty boasting but rather that of the citizen who : ri 
standing out clean, desirable, beautiful; though incomplete as _ his country’s vivid history, recognizes its present pr 
yet. There will be renewed hope for the family and marriage stands his own rights and at his own respe 2s 
When men and women face the facts of life, honestly and de- =o oe 
cently, as these writers have done, and when knowledge like this 3 es 
~ takes the place of old ignorances and superstitions in ‘the educa= A PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL PROGRESS | "os ; 
tion of the young. Let scientific understanding take the place By E. J. Urwick. New Edition. Methuen & Co, 


— 


of taboos in the control of the destiny of the race! J. K. H. 244 pp. Price $3.00; by mail of the Survey $3.15. . 
pass In a new introduction to this book, first: published 
‘YE OLDEN BLUE LAWS Professor Urwick draws new evidence from recent Ww 
“By Gustavus Myers. Century Co. 274 pp. Price, $2.00; ~penings for his thesis that “the prevision of social ‘ 


by mail of the Survey, $2.20. impossible.” If his teaching were adopted, the 


The defenders of personal liberty in their attacks on prohibition method of social science would be reduced to absu 
: : ~ always seem to forget that this change in the American consti-  70F* than this, if the interpretation of social facts 
tution was arrived at by a complicated process of voting in which — Soe hopelessly _ falsified by the “ 
_ the citizens had more than one opportunity to step anything be- ae yzed bias,” then it is very difficult to maintain 
— ing “put over” on them, and in which they were acting with a ° see. so is not. similarly affected. m3 OF if ane 
eye fall knowledge of how that measure worked or had worked in, ia — oe action at all the critical moments o 
oT, ‘many states. The comparison between the dictatorship of priv- 5 Aes y determine also physical and biological. ; 
- ileged classes in Puritan times. with the power of the churches es, for instance, and all measurements. Until about 


and affliated groups today, therefore, is without basis of fact. ago, 2 great majority of educated people thought 


of the human race limited both in ‘and dest 
"I ‘Moreover, Mr. Myers, quite as much as the eulogists of the — Me Unwick cals dics aha thes “i sadivs 


~ Pilgrim Fathers whom he justly criticises on that ‘ground, at 
_ tributes to these responsibility for attitudes and actions that tate = * ia ngs nie: what : B: 
. were not original with them at all, but imported from England — history of fae Patiniedes hie a ee Tn fact, 
where they had arisen from well known historical causes. cognition of the tee es poe: bdtecot 

-_In spite of these defects which unfortunately color the whole @uenced by prejudice then. thator: oo curl 
~ book, Mr. Myers has accomplished a worth-while task in re Another curious anomaly ie Mr “Ure d 
ie "minding us of the futility, and worse, of the many restrictions ~ instead of allowing for the im a ble site aus 
ease perscnal liberty, which afflicted the pioneers and which the conduct and trying to arrive at _— fark = 
_. American people have not yet quite outgrown. His description of them, deducing ois of: soba: = 
a of ‘the present campaign against tobacco, for 3 instance, set against comparison and analysis of recorded ‘typical : 
so _ that background, illustrates how little we have learned “from in individuals and groups, he assumes an altoge 
past experience. The ban on theatrical entertainments in Penn= aa goal—one certainly not held by the n 
 sylvania is so recent as to come almost within living memory; against this the processes of human evolution. 
yet in relation to the motion picture, the advocates of state cen- not happiness or the creation of a 

__ sorship show practically the’same lack of discrimination between development of the individual. If Mr. 
socially injurious and socially desirable forms of entertainment © seriously the findings of modern | . 
~ which rendered the outcome of the stage’s fight for freedom a recognize that this self-develep 


rego 
people evidently have yet to learn i is that any tests of the need of that fact hi whol a ory would fall 
& ae or restriction on the liberties of the ee to be eS GS x : Ba ees) 
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_ Of WILL IRWIN’S book on 


3 “The Next War” 


ST. POOLE writes: _ afi 8 wish it eautd be read by a million 
ple in the next year.” - 


‘FRANK CRANE says: “If you “eS no_other book, and read 
other this year, buy and read “The Next War’ by Trwin.” ; 


= 2§ 1; 50. Order from the Survey or from 
E e. DUTTON & £05 681 Sth Av., N. Y. 


IN STREET 

‘Sinclair Lewis 

as the best selling book in 

America, 23rd large printing, 
2.00 : 

arcourt, 


Brace & Co., N.Y. 


munism and Christianism: 


of Reason.” 
man of intense interest to all.” 
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;INEERS AND THE PRICE SYSTEM 

rstein Veblen. B. W. Huebsch. 169 pp. Price, $1.50; 
f the Survey, $1.65.. 

OF MODERN GERMAN COLONIALISM: 1871-1885 

Evelyn Townsend. Studies in History of Columbia 
ity. Longmans, Green & Co. 205 pp. Paper. Price, 

by mail of the Survey, $2.35. 

TH A MESSAGE IN INDIA — 

el Johnson Fleming. Oxford University Pikes: 209 

Price, paper $1.40; cloth $2. 403 by = of 

RVEY, $1.50 and $2.55. 

‘STORY OF A PIKE 

pas: Alfred A. Knopf. 186 pp. Illustrated. 

$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 

div dualized tale of natural history. 

ONOMIC CAUSES OF MODERN WARS 

s. Moffat, Yard & Co. 265 pp. 


Price, 


d A ells prize heey ay Williams College. The 
ed is that { from 1878 to 1918. It opposes the theory 
nism by pointing out that like economic 
ne wisdom in the political handling of 
ssimilar results. Economic interdepend- 
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Analyzed and contrasted from the Marxian and Darwinian 
points of view. By William Montgomery Brown, D. D. ‘The 
Titer, a Bishop of the Episcopal Church, smités supernaturalism in religion and capitalism in politics. 

omments: “One of the “most extraordinary and annihilating books I have ever read. 
sermon, The text is astounding: Banish the gods from the sky and ‘capitalists from the earth.” 
s a dark sky and it held me tight.” Bishop Brown is the reincarnation of Thomas Paine and his book is the modern 
“Tt will do a wonderful work in this the greatest crisis in all history.” 


ublished in October, “1920. Fiftieth Thousand now Sally. 223 pages; cloth, $1.00; paper, 25¢, or six copies, $1.00, postpaid. 
. BRADFORD-BROWN ee ee ee co. Ines: : = ; 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


AND 


PUBLIC SCHOOL POLICY 
By ARNOLD GESELL 


Professor of Child Hygiene and Director of University Psycho- 
Clinic, Yale University 


Based on a study of actual conditions 
: Price $1.00 
Yale University Press New Haven and New York 


Already in May 

THE BRIMMING CUP 

By Dorothy Canfield. 
was the second best selling 
book in America. 
4th large printing, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 


$2.00 
Nos 


It will shake the country.” “I call 
“Tt came like a meteor 


“A remarkable book by a remark- 


Publishers 
Galion, Ohio 


MODERN IRISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

By E. J. Riordan. E. P. Dutton Co.) 335 pp. 
- by mail of the Survey, $3.20. 
By the secretary of the Irish Industrial Development Association, 
with an introduction on the history of Irish industry by Prof. 
George O’Brien. The first comprehensive treatise on this sub- 
ject available for American readers in manageable form. The 
concluding chapter gives the views of leading Irishmen on future 


Price, $3.00; 


industrial developments. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN FUTURE 
By A. G. Gardiner. Thomas Seltzer> 
by mail of the Survey $1.60. 
An analysis of points of discord between the two great English- 
speaking nations, and suggestions for lessening friction and 
strengthening contacts and sympathies. Mr. Gardiner. lays his 


finger on one of the most prolific causes of discord when he~ 


says: “Perhaps the most formidable obstacle to the achievement 

of that good feeling which is the desire of the enlightened opinion 

of both countries is the popular tendency to dramatize nations 
as characters in a play.” 

THE SALVAGING OF CIVILIZATION 
By H. G. Wells. Macmillan Co. 
mail of the Survey $2.20. 

THE LARGER SOCIALISM 
By Bertram Benedict. Macmillan Co. 243 pp. Price $2.50; 
by mail of the Survey $2.70. 


199 Pp. 


Another attempt to “strip socialism of its doctrinaire character — 


and present it in its wider economic and ethical aspects more 
in keeping with American ways of thinking. A book which will 
probably be denounced as unorthodox not only by the Socialist 
Party but also by other organized groups of sociologists in 


America. 
479 


III pp. Price $1.50; 


Price $2.00; by _ 
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’ lished by the Bureau of Municipal Rese: 

' Broadway, New York city: “Price, 25 ‘cex 

THe ScHoor Use oF CLEVELAND'S Pus 
rary. Published by the Division of | 
tions, Cleveland Board of Education, | 

Tue Syrian Question. By Stephan P 

Reprinted from the Journal of I1 

Relations, Vol. 11, No. 4, April. Fro: 

stitute of International "Education, Ni 

city, 

Dr. Lie Tyrs, Founder of the 
Organization Sokol: His underlying — 
and arrangement and classification of 4 
activities. By Jos. Cermak— Published 

Sokol Gymnastic Union, Thos. _Vonas 

2345 S. Kedzie ave., Chicago. PR 

THe Newssoys oF TEXAS, A Survey. 

eration of Dallas, 415-417 Dallas Co. Sta 

Bldg., Dallas, Tex.: ; 

Tus ‘New Russtan, ‘Bauneseters! By 6 
Hapgood. Reprinted from are Journal 

. ternational Relations, Vol. wks a 

‘From the author, Washington, op f 

THE PRracricat VALUE or Men‘at a 

Inpustry.. By Mary C. Jarrett. Spe 

“before the Mass. Conference of Soc: 

Noy. 11, 1920, and reprinted from Ho 

cial Service, Vol. 361, 1921. From th 

Smith College,” Northampton, Mass. 

A Motion Picture Prosiem ‘SeEven: by. 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
™ _ ave., New. York city. ‘Price, 5 cents, jam 
SeuecteD PicrURES IN THE THEATERS: 
For Your Community. National Board - 
view of Motion Pictures, 70 ‘Fifth ave 
i Wotk city.inar 
Cost of Hearn Service IN Tiesteraes 
Report No. 37, May. National Industr: 
ference Board, 10 East 39 st., New x 
- Price, : 
THE Conrrrsurrons oF THE Press” to 
'- Concert oF MentaL Irn, HEantH 
A. Laird. ‘Reprinted from the Medi 
April 16. Wm. Wood & Co., 51 
New York city. ; 
How to Wrire—a Meptcat ARTICLE 
M. Buckner, M. D. Editorials rep: 

_._ the American Journal of Surgery, } 

Tue RarLroapErs’ Next Step. By 
ter. No. 1 of the Labor Herald. Paniphi 
lished by The Trade Union Educational E 

423214 Michigan ave, _ Chi Pr 

'_ cents. : 

“A Rationat Wace. By E. WwW. 
Y. M. C, A. Schools, Home ‘Study D 
347 Madison ave., New York city, —_ 

Menta, Hycigne AND THE Parasite. By 1 
ret J. Hamilton. Reprinted from Ment 

giene, Jan. From the author, Box 279," 

side, Cal. — ; 

PROBLEMS OF THE “Birta Rare.” By 

Pulteney. Published be the Soci 

moting Christian Knowledge. - Lon 

9d. Macmillan Co., New. York city. | 

INDUSTRIAL, Facts, By Kirby? Page. | 
- Christianity and Industry Series. Geo. | 
Co., New York city. Price, 10 cents. 

THe Pros~EM oF NATIONALIZATION. B 
count Haldane of Cloan, with an intr 

by R. H. Tawney and Harold J. La 

Labor Pub. Co., Ltd, 6 Tavistock si 

-London.. Price, 1s. 

Ovurting Stupy oF .ouR ‘Foreren Porrcy 

Mone Docrring.’ By E. W. Loughr: 

M. Madden. Ward” MeDermott, P 

ren, Re . Price 30c. 

Ourtine eine or Imrcra Tr 

zation. By E. W. LI 

den. -Ward McD 1 

* Price 30c.  ~ : 


a 


Pol = 8) Cutlery, China, Glassware : 


OUSECLEANING ARTICLES _ 
rushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for bares 


Fa aa "Furniture and Metals asi 
- ‘a “BEST QUALITY ONLY” 
‘i ) coe) 


ee | 


()) METAL LINED, GLASS LINED — 


ME LED STEEL LINED, 
_ THAT ARE ~ 


, “EFFICIENT, pS 


—_—_—_—_—_— > 


New York | 


i i 
-YTaurine Mucil: < 
Y < Photo oe ae 


. \Vegetable. Wohrel ete Oh ora | ay . : an 
* tress from all impurities 


‘|. and lengthen its life. 


: Are | the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesi : 


tS SAVES »-- 


‘ Seen yourself from corro-_ 
_ siveandill-smelling inksand adhe- 
__ sives and adopt the Riggins’ Inks 
\ al ives. They will be a 

fovdlation’ ‘to you, they are so 
‘sweet, clean, well put Up, and 
mithatss efficient. ae 


nc Institutional Economics | 
ns READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
SRHOME | ‘MAKING AND 


Dry out light and fluffy — 


-. as new 


__A single trial will con- 


_ Dry Goods 


. | Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


fe: 


PUY e. 19205: 


INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


| Essential to Health and 
Comfort 


: "Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 


the Mattress. CBN 
No ‘ood housekeeper considers her bed rightly 


_ equipped without Mattress Protectors. 
A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 


throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 


if not properly protected. | 
~ Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from 


pure white wadding incased in bleached white 


sae muslin easily washed whenever necessary. 


Insist on seeing our 
trade mark and name 
—Excelsior Quilted 
Mattress Protector— 
on each Protector. 


They protect your Mat- : 


vince. rs n 


«None genuine without 
Trade Mark’’ 


"| Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 
Maes 15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


_HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


; - Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 


484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. || Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St.. New York 
| Groceries — Electric Clock Systems 
Paks ike SEEMAN BROS, LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 


501 Fifth Avenue 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. A 


New York City | 


% 


4 


ten experience. desirable. 
SOCIAL WORKERS, Industrial Nurses, _ 


: mothers’. helpers. 


_dren’s home. 


~ CLASSIFIED 


|— RATES: Display advertisements, ‘a5 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. Ga 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. Discounts on four or more — 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department - 


‘WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Young women to care for 


convalescent crippled children for hospital 


in country; nursing ‘experience not neces- 
sary; playground, settlement, or kindergar- 
3887 SURVEY. 


Secretaries, Dietitians, Matrons, Cafeteria 

Managers, Miss Richards, Providence, Ret. 

Box 5, East Side. Boston Office. 

5 i - : : ; = es 
JEWISH Social Service Bureau of Chicago 


wants a worker with legal aid training and 


experience. Apply to Superintendent, ba 
ing age, education, training, experience an 
salary expected,1800 Selden Street. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer 
and employee: housekeepers, matrons, dieti- 
tians, secretaries, governesses, attendants, 
0 51 Trowbridge St., Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 


CONFIDENTIAL SECRETARY in insti- 


tution for girls—experience in social work 
and special training in 


English desirable. 
None but first-class stenographers need ap- 
ply. Apply by letter to 3901 SURVEY. 


Fee 


“MATRON: A christian woman for. chil- 
Qualifications essential are 
those necessary for a good private home. 
Must be firm but kind and willing to train 
children in home life. Address 338 Vine 
St., Johnstown, Pa. ; ) 


“WANTED: Woman superintendent Buf-_ 
~ falo Orphan Asylum, Buffalo, N. Y. Ad- 


dress W. W. Reilley, Brisbane Bldg., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. \ 


GRADUATE NURSE in institution for 


girls. ‘Training in social work desirable. 


Apply. 3902 SURVEY. 


JEWISH organization in New York City 
open for trained young Women over 23. 


~ 3897 SURVEY. 


_ Graduate Nurses and Dietitians’ 
~ ee 
WANTED: Superintendents of Nurses; 


_ Assistant Superintendents; Surgical, General 


Duty, Supervising, School, Welfare and Pub- 


_ lic Health Nurses; Dietitians. If interested 


‘in institutional positions, anywhere in the 
United States, write for interesting free book. 


_ Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 N. 
“ _ Michigan _Ave., Chicago. : 


THE SURVEY 
nL KK 


cational campaign in fall. 


Please 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


PUBLICITY WORKER for health edu- 
One able to pro- 
pose posters, leaflets, etc. The Joint Board 
of Sanitary Control, 


New .York City. 


\ 


WANTED: Graduate nurse for social 


work. Must speak Yiddish. Experience nec- _ 


essary. -Apply to Elizabeth J. Caiger, Beth 
Israel Social Service, 61 Jefferson Street, 
New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


oe ‘ 


YOUNG WOMAN, Domestic Science 
training, desires executive position in School 
or College. Nine years’ experience as Diet- 
itian in large school. 3886 SURVEY. 


WANTED: October first, position by ex- 
perienced dietitian and social case worker; 
equipped for intensive home visiting. Can 
furnish best of references for ability and 
character. 3896 SURVEY. x 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER: Seven 
years’ general experience, handle corre- 
spondence, details, bookkeeping, desires po- 
sition Jewish Welfare Organization. $30. - 
a Box 981, City Hall Station, New York 

ity. ~ se 


YOUNG LADY, wide experience as 
teacher of sewing in. “Trade Schools,” de- 
sires change by September for larger oppor- 
tunities for service. 3895 SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE, young woman with ‘ten 
years’ experience in settlement, case and 
public health work, desires connection. 3894 
SURVEY. ; 2 


MAN of exceptional experience in edi- 


torial, literary and publicity work, ‘fluent — 


writer and speaker, seeks connection where 


these qualifications and broad social outlook — 


will find expression. 3855 SURVEY. 


in dispensary, holding forty-one clinics week- 
ly, also experience in business office. Good 
references. 3899 SURVEY. es : 


COLLEGE MAN, 35, experienced in “Y” 
educational, industrial employment, and re- 
ligious editorial work; desires position where 
interest in young men may be applied in im-. 


proving human efficiency and character. 3900 _ 


SURVEY. 


_ _ EXPERIENCED TEACHER 
_ dren’s club worker wishes work 
_ neons during July and August, 


- 3892 SURVEY. 


131 East r7th Street, ~ 


- Miniwum Heaurn anp Sanrratron Sta 


i BHareinn-Barw supplies informa 


WANTED: By September first, position 
as registrar of clinics, two years’ experience 


Recreation work with children 


ie gg 


_ YOUNG MAN, single, experi 
with a thorough knowledge of 
methods desires position as boys’ 
and instructor. 3898 SURVEY. _ 


CURRENT PAMPH 


Richardson. ~ He AG y 

Tue CurricuLum oF Rericious Epuca’ 
George Herbert Betts. =~ —~ 
WeeEx-Day Reticious 

ae Stout. mn : 
HE COMMUNITY TRAINING | 

M. Se Sears zs : ee 
; rice, each, net, 15 cents 
_ Published by Fhe Abingdon Pres 
~ 150 Fifth Avenue, New York © 

. fens 


InstTRUCTION. — 


ScHoors, by Louis I. Harris, M.D. 
Director, Bureau. of Preventable Di 
partment of Health, City of New Y« 
of A Survey of the Schools by Te: 
lished. by the Teachers Union of | 
New York, 70 Fifth Avenue, Ne 

16 pages, by mail 12 cents. 


Question. EF 
-, and Rev: 
Gowan, National Catholic Welfare Co 
_ cial Action Dept.. Price, 10. cents; 
SOU Weed sucks sues more cop} 
each. The Paulist Press, 120 3 ? 
New York City. ; os hi 


CarecHism oF THE Socrar, 
John A. Ryan, D. D 


Tumicration Lrrerature sent on 
National Liberal Immigration Leagu 
Station F, New York City. 


Crepir Unrons. Free on request t 
Union Assn., 5 Park Square, Bos 


PERIODICALS. 


Fifty cents a line per month, four-u 
tions, copy unchanged throughout 


Better Times reports the most im 
ties of the 2000 charitable and fp 
agencies in New York City. | 

_ year—$2.00. 70 Fiftk Ave., 


_ workers in foreign communities. 
_ adult education, international cont: 
language press comments. Mon 

year, Womans Press, 600 Lexi 

News York City ce?) — sie 
Hoasuital Sorial Service; mon 

published under the auspices 
Social Service Association of 
72d. Street, New 


thes 


Nie : one 
Mental Hygiene; quarter : 

; aital Heiss National Committee 
Hygiene, 370 Seventh Aven 


Public 


upward 


cs Orchards, Wilton, C 
with MRS. Ss. M. ‘SWING ; 


LLEGE WOMAN ete one phil: can 


‘home in country to small child. Ref-— 


es” yearened aes. given. 3904 Sunvey. | 


es 


deli htful rest a ecreation camp for 
Se SG lake, 4 miles from Lake George. 
with your children to the unspoiled woods 
take a new lease on life. Comfortable, | 
a tents, A few cabins available. Special 
ition to the table. “Fresh vegetables, milk 
's from nearby farms. Bathing. arse 1 
asily rae i ty July 1 to Sept. 5 
~ Send for booklet to 
DR. MARTHA TRACY, Director. : 
re June 20—1720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
After June 20—Clemons, pew York © 


Printed Stationery _ 


uality printed stationery at less than you 
f ty the box for plain paper. A year’s sup- 
r $1.50. Write for samples. Seer a2 
haw claps Rv ONE aioe 


So eae Ya 


FOR SALE 


ast 19 ater eth sae 


ae 


OUR REAL ESTATE 


“Moral: ‘Luck lies 
in the third venture 


‘ma Ae a real estate transfer there 
three necessary promotion factors: = 
le WPhe Owner: 92-9": RS 
a The ‘Buyer, rae ee 
~The Connecting ek 


e. ‘experience of a SuRvEY ad-— 
ttiser | from whom we quote below 
: SURVEY has ably filled the third — 
; ement te _ Connecting — Link, 
se at rian my a. 


house and received a 
mmission of $200 for it 
‘and bably ‘rented another 
or’s cottage for which - 

I shall receive only good will. 


asc an agate line, 14 lines to 
inch. j umonnte on. four or more. 


Fen 3 rete n 


ee cde hens St; 


- BOOK-BINDING 


rFds.) Bridge Prizes 
THE "BOOK & GIFT “SHOP 
as 100 West 57th St. > ‘New York City 
‘Tel. 6324 Cirele. wo doors west of Sixth” Ave. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE Owners, Garagemen, Me- 
chanics, Repairmen, send for free copy of 
eur current issue. It contains helpful, in- 
structive information on overhauling, igni- 
tion troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage 


_ batteries, etc. Over 120 pages, jlustrated. 
‘today. Automobile 
ecg 545 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, - 


By P ond Camp, oe z 


Send for free copy 


MSS. WANTED 


"STORIES, - POEMS, PLAYS, etc, are 
wanted | for publication. - Submit Mes. or 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


well done, with good ma- 
terials, and gold letter- 
‘ing. Survey—Natl. Geographic. Magazine and other 
periodicals, $1.65. Eccrrinc Boox-Binprry, 114 
New York City, 


~— 


~ RESEARCH: cial articles, papers, speech- 


_es, debates. Expert, scholarly service. AutHor’s 
RESEARCH PUREAU, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LL BEARING HAND “TRUCK & in AT pessoa memento csrt 
ion, for office use. Apply, 7 fas SUBNET, es E nes 


| TEACHERS WANTED 


- TEACHERS. WANTED for colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools—all sections of coun- 


try (some foreign openings). Walter Agnew, 
1254 Amsterdam Avenue, New York. 


‘BUY YOUR BOOKS. 


from 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
_ SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize. in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
~ all current publications 


We assist. in preparing spe-- 


“Tue Open Suop? 


: _PAMPHLETS RECEIVED > 


‘(Continued from Page 480) 


Tur Risé of THE CLotHinc Workers, By. Joseph 
‘Schlossberg, . ‘treasurer-secretary of the Amalgam- ~ 
ated Clothing Workers of America, Number 1 of 
Amalgamated Educational Series.- Issued by the 
Educational Department of the A. C, W. A. 
Union Square, New York. Price, 10 cents. 


TIME Stupy anp Motion Stupy As FUNDAMENTAL — 
Factors in Pranninc anp Controu, by Prank — 
B. Gilbreth, Member of the Taylor Society, and — 
-R. M. Gilbreth. From the authors. 


Srupres oN Hooxworm Inrecrion 1n BRazit, Gee 
paper), by S. T. Darling, M. D., and W. G, 


Ne 


eae 


Smillie, M. D. 'No. 14 of Monographs of The — 


Rockefeller Institute for Medical — Research. _ 
Issued by the Institute, Ave. A and 66 St., New 
York city. 


THE SHINGLE Weavers. By George Milton Tanee : 


Reprint from the Quarterly Journal of the Uni- 
Vol. XI, No. 2, Jan 


versity of North Dakota. 
, 1921, 


CoMMuNiITY AND GovERNMENT, a manual on discus- 
sion of the newer ideals of citizenship, by How- 
ard W. Odum, Ph.D., Director of the School of 


Public Welfare of the University of North Ca- © 


_rolina, University of North Carolina Extension 

Leaflet, Vol. IV, No. 5, Jan. 1921. 
_by the University, Chapel Hill, 
‘cents. 


OxzyEctions To Stats CENsorsHIP of Motion Pre 
tTurEsS. Issued Jan., 1920, by The National 


~ Board of Review of Motion. Pictures, 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York city. 


HANDBOOK oN THE REGULATION oF Motion Price 
TURES, including a model ordinance. 
The National Board of Review of Motion Pic- 
tures, 70 Fifth Ave., New York city. 


Maniresto or Leavers of tHe INTELLECTUAL LiFe © 
OF GREAT BRITAIN ON IRELAND AND REPORT OF 
THE Britis Lasor ComMMIssion %o IRELAND. 
Printed by The World Tomorrow, 118 E. 28 St., 
New York city. $4.50 a hundred. 


EXPERIENCE OF AMERICAN EMPLoyERS FAVORABLE 
to Unemployment Compensation. Reprinted 
from the American Labor Legislation Review, 
Vol. XI, No. 1, New York city. 


Tur Reration of Waces to THE Cost oF pend 
In Los AncEeLes 1915 to 1920, by Hazal M. 
Liggett. Studies in Sociology, Sociological Mon- 
ograph No. 19, Vol. V, No. 3, March, 1921, 
Published by the Southern California Sociol- 
ogical Society, University of Southern Califor-_ 
nia, Los Angeles, Calif. Price, 15 cents. 


Speech delivered by James H. 

Maurer before the Miners” Special Convention, 

Du Bois, Pa., February 22, 1921, Issued by ~ 

Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, Harrisburgh, 
a. 


Tur Potice aNp THE Raprcats. Published by 


American Civil Liberties Union, 138 W. 13 St., 
New York city. 


Can We Live TocrtHer 1n Peace? By Wallace 


~M. Short, mayor of Sioux City, Iowa, Price, 50 — 
cents. 


Tue Repuction or Morrarrty Amonc CororEed 
Poricy Houpers. By Louis I. Dublin, statistician 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York city. 


A Stupy or Dispensary Patients. 


Academy of Medicine. Reprint from Modern 
Medicine, November 1920, and January 1921. — 


Report To THE SEcRETARY oF STATE FOR THE ~~ 


Homer DrpartmMEntT. By the Departmental Com- 
mittee.on the Employment of Women and Young 
Persons on the Two Shift System. H. M. 
Stationery Office, London. — Price, 2s. 3 


SU Grea READ the SURVEY 
If you want to keep abreast of social and industrial progress. 
If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and industrial 


ai= _moveme nts. 


If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this issue—for the 


Sukve “follows up.” 
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The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York, 
I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription, 


7-2-21 


Will send $5 ON seceececscasscecersorsceseees (date) 


SINGEIUE Sala aly Sino W dis Oren 010 CO RPRNS ceecCA'no tebcoee vesccieeeeesceasecoccecoeneebesepesvccssti sued 
, = L< A 


AMCEEHE Ets Fae Supe a oMamspPS Rin SaWuc we ees en caccatcescatercvceucocecccescessctnceveesvaebe 


Published 
N. C. Price; 50 aS 


Issued by — 


A report by 
the Public Health Committee of the New York 


Each week The Survey publishes a grist of news and interpret 
tion which is the only one in this country to bring out from a « 


Once a month The Survey publishes 
a special, fully illustrated number dis- 
cussing in a broad way the social condi- 


tions which are of interest to every good - 


citizen and adventuring into the rich 


_. field of social exploration. Recent exam- 


ples are: Prohibition and Prosperity, 
what freedom from. unemployment, low 
wages and drink means to a representa- 
tive American city; Three Shifts in Steel, 
the long work-day and the way out 
in a basic industry; The Survey of 
Prague, telling how the ancient 
capital of Bohemia turned to the 
American social survey as a basis 
for its new democratic existence; 
- How to Meet Hard Times, a program 
for preventing unemployment. 


Special issues such as these are 
the high lights of The Survey’ s year. 


Nebo ehib: including subseription, $10 


Paul U. Kellogg 
Editor 


; Giovanni, a king of Italy, hung i in the marker i 
the town of Atri a strand of grapevine tied to ag 
bell. So that those who were in need or sought ie 
‘might pull at the grapevine, gather the people toge 
and be heard. That bell was an instrument of social progress. ‘ 
Survey is such a bell today, ringing in the public square of ev e1 
day life and labor. J For The Survey gives, as does no other mat | 
zine, the most competent evidence, the keenest analysis, the broad 

outlook on all the wide range of social problems which press: forwa 

in these days of perplexity. It draws on fifty specialized periodic: 
a month; on one hundred conferences, one thousand books 
reports a year. It makes first-hand investigations. It gives to thou 
ful people the groundwork of facts on. which sound opinion is b | 


point of view the essential facts i in the 1 mass of weekly events. 


choose which he would read and which he may skip in the ¢ 
stream of books pouring from the presses. 
column offers the student of social problems and public affai 
teady guide to the best current reading. — ee 


the most potent single factor,” 
=e Justice Brandeis of the Supreme 


SAMPLE cones FREE ON REQUEST 


The SURVEY 


=< 


The Social St 


But regularly, consistently, 
week by week, we keep our read 
informed of the events, the ideas: 
progress in seven great fields of h 
concern: Civics, Health, Indu 
Family Welfare, Child Welfare, : 
and Community, _ Foreign: Set 
Each is in charge of an editor w 
an. experienced worker in his field. 


Educational in purpose, non-c 
mercial in character, The Survey 
supported by more 


ative en “pr 
social well-being: of ‘community 
gress. “The Survey has probably. 


“in stimulating the present-da 
mand for Soria industrial j ju 


_ Subscription, $5 


2 Eas 1! 


